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a few words of introduction 


READING PUBLIC already confronted with a vast prolifera- 

tion of weekly, monthly, bi-monthly, and quarterly publica- 
tions of every shape and hue may properly expect those responsible 
for launching yet another journal to present some clear justification 
of their temerity and affrontery. The editors of THE Mmwest 
QUARTERLY appreciate this expectation; some explanation seems 
required. 

For more than twenty years this college has published a quarterly 
journal, THe EpucatTionaL LEADER. *THE LEADER enjoyed good 
times and bad, fine issues filled with significant material and other 
issues, a variety of editors and as many purposes. In recent years 
certain administration and faculty members gradually reached a 
consensus: a determination to produce a journal with more con- 
crete objectives and of more consistent quality. Fundamental was 
the assumption that there are men and women who have important 
things to say and who deserve a forum in which to express them. 
Conversations with colleagues on this and neighboring campuses 
strengthened this consensus. Response in the concrete form of 
manuscripts submitted substantiates the basic assumption and sup- 
ports the determination. 

In the long run, however, nothing the editors can now write can 
really justify this publication. Its ultimate justification will come 
with acceptance of the material published in it, with recognition 
of the quality and worth of its contents. Accordingly, the primary 
aim of the editors of THE Mipwest QuarTERLy is to commission, 
discover, select, and publish a steady supply of substantial articles 
on a broad range of subjects. Their final aim is a journal which 
will be read for the pith and moment of its articles, the breadth 
of its horizons, and the intellectual calibre of its contributors. 


THIS HAS BEEN A YEAR OF DECISIONS for both the Publications Com- 
mittee of Kansas State College of Pittsburg and the board of edi- 
tors selected by that committee to organize and publish THE Mm- 
WEST QUARTERLY. 

The Publications Committee made the first important decisions: 
one, to authorize a new college publication that would suggest, by 
a new name and format and a larger editorial staff, the broadened 
purposes of the rapidly growing college; two, the selection of this 
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larger editorial staff from all the academic departments of the col- 
lege. The January issue of THe EpucaTionaL LEADER announced 
the tentative name of the new journal and the selection of its edi- 
tors. In April, THe LEApER gave several pages to full introduction 
of these editors. Since this is the first issue of THE Mmpwest Quar- 
TERLY, it seems appropriate to review briefly the composition of 
this journal’s editorial board. 

Editor-in-chief is Dudley T. Cornish, professor of American his- 
tory. Assisting him in the formulation of policies during the spring 
and summer have been: J. D. Haggard, professor of mathematics; 
Otto A. Hankammer, professor of industrial education and arts; 
Richard G. Nuckolls, professor of physics; Theodore M. Sperry, pro- 
fessor of botany and ecology; R. Wray Strowig, professor of edu- 
cation and psychology; and Rebecca Patterson, associate professor 
of literature and for the past five years editor of THz EpucaTIoNAL 
LEADER. 

Academic life, having some similarities with life in general, has 
its adjustments and changes. The editor-in-chief, for example, was 
appointed chairman of the Department of Social Science on June 1. 
Rebecca Patterson was promoted to the rank of professor of litera- 
ture this summer. Professor Strowig, a member of the college fac- 
ulty since 1948, has been appointed to the faculty of the University 
of Chicago where he joined the Graduate School of Education in 
September. This last required the selection of a new representative 
on the editorial board from the Department of Education and Psy- 
chology. Professor Strowig nominated, and the other editors 
quickly accepted, John E. Susky, assistant professor of education 
and philosophy, who joined the college faculty in September of 
1958. 

Professor Susky holds the bachelor of arts and master of arts 
degrees from the University of Florida and is currently completing 
his doctoral dissertation for Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. 
He is a member of Phi Kappa Phi honor society, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Psi Chi, Southwestern Philosophy of Education Society, and the 
Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. Before joining 
the faculty of this college, he was a counselor at the University of 
Florida and instructor in philosophy at Oklahoma State University. 
He has written articles for the Phi Delta Kappan, the Journal of 
Teacher Education, and the Proceedings of the Southwestern Phi- 
losophy of Education Society. Although the latest to join the edi- 
torial board, he has shown a high degree of interest in its problems 
and has worked hard in the preparation of this initial issue. 
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OTHER DECISIONS have been required of the editors. There was first 
the matter of a suitable name for our enterprise. Altogether, nearly 
one hundred different suggestions were made by editors, interested 
colleagues, and helpful friends. These suggestions ran the gamut 
from highly imaginative to purely descriptive, and it took several 
meetings of the editors to reduce this embarrassment of riches to 
practical proportions. Finally the present name, THE Mmwest 
QUARTERLY, emerged as the majority selection. Careful investiga- 
tion indicated that no other journal now being published uses that 
name and style, and so what had been tentative became definite. 

In their selection of the name, THE Mimpwest QuarTERLy, the — 
editors hoped to express not a geographically or regionally restricted 
outlook but rather a broad point of view, to some extent analagous 
with the broad horizons of the American Midwest. This journal is 
not designed to be merely the voice of a particular institution or 
locality. Some indication of this is provided by the fact that of 
the eight people whose names appear on the title page, only one 
is a Kansan; the rest are from six other states as far apart as New 
York and Texas. The institutions of higher learning directly con- 
tributing to the background, training, and points of view of the 
editors total twenty-five, as far apart as Florida and California. It 
is the determination of the editors to maintain this broad point of 
view in the material appearing in this journal. 

There were, of course, other decisions dealing with format, 
typography, cover design, and the like, for the most part of a 
technical nature. The editors are grateful for the interest and sug- 
gestions of Laurence G. Cutler, assistant professor of printing; Reed 
Schmickle, assistant professor of fine art; and for the courtesy and 
technical assistance of Harvey Ray and Raymond McCabe in the 
office of the State Printer in Topeka. 

Most important of all were decisions to accept or reject manu- 
scripts submitted, some solicited and some appearing unheralded 
from unsuspected sources. The editors consider themselves for- 
tunate indeed to have had a rather wide variety of manuscripts 
from which to select those appearing in the following pages. On 
appropriate occasions, the editors have availed themselves of the 
advice and specialized training of their colleagues on the Faculty. 
Their assistance and manifest interest in the enterprise is acknowl- 
edged with thanks. This process of using informed authorities in 
various fields to help in the selection of the best articles available 
will be followed in the future. 








in this issue... 


VEN BEFORE Vice President Richard M. Nixon had an- 
nounced his mission to Russia, the editors of THE Mmwest 
QuarTERLY had been fortunate in securing the manuscript of the 
lead article in this issue. With interest in the U.S.S.R. as high 
as it currently is, this rather charming autobiographical report of 
the life and hard times of a Russian peasant seems extremely ap- 
propriate for publication. In plain, unvarnished language it gives 
a painfully detailed picture of the grim problems its author encoun- 
tered as his country passed from revolution to world war and into 
the far more thorough-going revolution out of which present-day 
Russia has come. 

The story of how the article came to be written has interest of 
itself. In the summer of 1934, Professor (emeritus) and Mrs. 
Epcar N. MENDENHALL toured the U.S.S.R. They arrived in 
Moscow in the middle of June and enrolled in the “School for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries” along with a group of 
fifty other American tourists. There they studied European litera- 
ture for a month in the classes of Professor Alexander Mirsky. 
While atending this school, Professor Mendenhall became ac- 
quainted with one of the workers in the school building, a Russian 
who could speak some English, largely self-educated, and unsympa- 
thetic to the Communist Party. Always possessed of a strong intel- 
lectual curiosity, Professor Mendenhall asked him for detailed in- 
formation about his life in Russia. A few days later this son of 
illiterate peasants gave Professor Mendenhall a fascinating sketch 
of his life written in English in his own handwriting. The editors 
are grateful to Professor Mendenhall for making the manuscript 
available to them. Readers will note a peculiarly Russian flavor 
to the article reminiscent of the works of Dostoevski and Pasternak, 
although the curious English of the author, unchanged by any edi- 
torial pen, rather defies easy analysis and identification. 


HuMANISTS HAVE LONG BEEN INTERESTED in the cultural ties existing 
among men and ideas of disparate geographical and ideological 
groupings. The literature of the world is rich in examples of these 
international or supra-national connections; one thinks immediately 
of Henry David Thoreau’s borrowings from Oriental philosophy and 
the subsequent application of his ideas on civil disobedience by 
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the late Mahatma M. K. Gandhi in India’s struggle for national 
independence from British imperialism. East is east, and west is 
west, but the twain do meet more often than the careless reader of 
Rudyard Kipling’s ballads may suppose. The second article in 
this issue is a case in point. It is concerned with the close philo- 
sophical ties betwen a modern German novelist, Hermann Hesse, 
and the Sacred Books of the East, most especially the Bhagavad- 
Gita. 

Hans BEERMAN, the author of this analysis, joined the faculty of 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg in September, 1958, as assistant 
professor of literature. He was born in Berlin and traveled ex- 
tensively in Siberia and northern India before coming to the United 
States as a student in 1940. He earned his bachelors degree at the 
University of Illinois and his masters and doctor of philosophy de- 
grees at Iowa State University. An accomplished linguist, Pro- 
fessor Beerman is familiar with Danish, French, Norwegian, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, and Swedish, in addition to his native German and 
adopted English. It would be difficult to find a man better quali- 
fied to write the article here published. 


ONE DOES NOT immediately associate western Kansas with the sub- 
ject of Indian nationalism, but scholarship in recent years has shown 
a disposition to become more and more international, thanks in no 
small part to the imagination of Senator J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas. 
KATHARINE F.. Nutt, professor of history at Fort Hays Kansas State 
College, was granted a Fulbright lectureship to teach at Isabella 
Thoburn College in Lucknow, India, in 1957-58. Her article on 
Indian nationalism and new interpretations of the Sepoy mutiny 
of 1857 is one result of her experience in the East. Miss Nutt re- 
ceived her bachelors degree from Mary Washington College of 
the University of Virginia and her masters and doctors degrees from 
the University of New Mexico. She joined the faculty-of Fort Hays 
State in 1952 and this fall leaves the full-time teaching of history 
to become bibliography and acquisitions librarian at the college’s 
Forsyth Library. Professor Nutt prepared this article originally 
as a paper to be read at the 1959 meeting of the Kansas Association 
of Teachers of History and Related Fields at St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, last March. 


WHILE LARGE EVENTS are in preparation in the area of Russo-Ameri- 
can relations, and Indian historians revise their interpretations of 
past events, all is not static here in the Sunflower state. In Novem- 
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ber of 1957 Governor George Docking appointed Atvin H. Procror, 
then chairman of the Department of Social Science and professor 
of political science here, a member of the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Revision. Professor Proctor, now Dean of Graduate Studies 
at Kansas State College of Pittsburg, attacked the problem with 
characteristic energy and thoroughness. He has actively partici- 
pated in many a committee session and become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the complex problems of constitutional revision. One 
by-product of this experience is the article he has contributed to 
this issue of THE Mipwest QUARTERLY. 

Professor Proctor received his bachelors and masters degrees 
here and, after Pacific duty in the U. S. Navy during World War 
tI, earned the doctor of philosophy degree in history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1948. His interests in constitutional re- 
vision began at Madison; his doctoral dissertation was on William 
E. Gladstone and the British Constitution. A member of the Fac- 
ulty since September of 1948, Professor Proctor has been an active 
participant in the Citizenship Clearinghouse, an organization de- 
signed to encourage college students to take an interest in both 
state and national politics. The article published here was orig- 
inally prepared for and read at the April, 1959, meeting of the Mid- 
west Political Science Association on the campus of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


WITH THE CENTENNIAL of the most American war just around the 
corner, interest in the intersectional conflict of 1861-65 has never 
been higher. Books and articles, movies, radio and television 
shows on a variety of Civil War subjects are well-nigh a glut on 
the market. But, curiously, the market refuses to be glutted. When 
the editors discovered that CLyp—E C. Watton had read a paper, 
“Recent Writing about the Civil War,” at the annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Denver last April, they 
were quick to invite him to send them that paper. Examination 
of it disclosed an interesting, critical, and somewhat unorthodox 
attitude which recommended publication. Clyde Walton, Illinois 
State Historian, is in 2 position to speak with some authority on 
the subject of Civil War writing: he has been editor of Civil War 
History since its inception in March of 1957, and under his direc- 
tion that quarterly journal has achieved considerable stature among 
students of the Civil War, both professional and amateur. Far from 
accepting the flood of Civil War material with unstinting praise, 
he raises a quizzical eyebrow and asks questions which should 
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disturb and stimulate historians—perhaps even to the point where 
they will compose a rebuttal or two. 


SincE LEE SURRENDERED to Grant at Appomattox Courthouse in 
April of 1865, the state’s rights cause has fought a discouraging rear- 
guard action. With the growth of interstate commerce and na- 
tional organizations of every kind and description, state boundaries 
have persisted almost in spite of the political and economic facts 
of American life. The question of the relationship of the states to 
the nation has occasioned argument, comment, and discussion 
among political scientists since before the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1787. RicHarp C. WELTY, associate profes- 
sor of political science here, is far from unique in his concern over 
this question, but his discussion of the subject has a style and qual- 
ity all its own. In view of the current state of cold war between 
Washington and sundry state capitals, not the least of which is 
Little Rock, Professor Welty’s analysis is timely and valuable. 
Well-known on the Pittsburg campus as a stimulating classroom 
personality and an articulate argufier on a variety of subjects, Pro- 
fessor Welty brings to his discussion a wealth of information and 
preparation. After having completed his bachelor of arts degree 
at Fort Hays Kansas State College, he earned his master of arts 
and doctor of philosophy degrees in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. He joined the Faculty here after a year’s 
teaching at Hamline University, Minnesota. His article was orig- 
inally prepared as the first of the 1958-59 series of Great Issues 
Lectures sponsored by the Department of Social Science. 





The Story of a Russian 


Worker 


I 


PEASANT lived in his old small house in a village 

surrounded by forests. This village is located one 
hundred and fifty kilometers from Moscow. The peasant 
by the name, Basil, had a large family. He had a wife, 
four sons and two daughters. Both Basil and his wife, 
Agatha, were illitered. His agriculture economy was very 
backward because it was in old Czarist Russia. After serf- 
dom, Basil inherited a very small share of ground and for 
this reason he was not in a position to make his living with 
such a large family composed of eight persons. In addi- 
tion to this farming, Basil was compelled to earn money 
as a carpenter somewhere from his native land as well as a 
majority of Russian peasantry. Basil worked at the Ukraine, 
in Rumania and in other places. He always took his boys 
with him and tried to teach them how to handle carpenter 
tools. Boys were experienced masters by the age of eight- 
een when it was high time to get married—and Basil's fam- 
ily was increasing more and more. 

The oldest son was forced to separate from his parents’ 
family to support his own. The second son by the name 
of Theodor was going in his turn. Theodor was a very 
clever boy, graduating in the three years’ school as the 
best pupil. He had a very good handwriting. Basil was 
advised to give Theodor education but he considered if 
his son is highly educated he can forget his father and 
mother. 

When Theodor was twenty-one he was recruited in the 
tzarist army in 1900. He served in the town, Warsaw, in 
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Poland. The military service was termed of three years. 
At the very beginning he was a common soldier, but after- 
wards he was appointed to the school where clerks of the 
war office were training. Theodor became a regiment staff 
clerk but this service didn’t interest him because he had 
left a wife and a little daughter at home. 

Theodor dreamed to get rid of the military service and 
to make his own family independent from his father’s. 
Living conditions of women in a Russian Village were very 
bad. Theodor’s wife, Natalie, worked very much. She 
had to support his daughter and to pay for her nursing by 
hard labour. Natalie ploughed, scythed, reaped and did 
everything what her mother-in-law wanted her. 

One day Natalie and old Agatha rode by horse in the 
field for to carry a load of damp hay. They had laid the 
heavy load on the truck and Agatha led the horse as the 
road was very bad and sloped. The load inclined here and 
there and suddenly the truck overturned and Natalie was 
pressed by the load of heavy wet hay. Agathe wasn't 
strong enough for to lift load and safe Natalie, who was 
silent, covered by the hay. The horse stood calmly. Aga- 
tha called for help as loud as possible but nobody heard 
except of a cowherd who hurried to come to the assistance. 
After fifteen minutes passed Natalie was resqued but she 
was unconscious for sometime. This accident happened 
July 6, 1901 and next day Natalie born a boy prematurely. 
This very boy was the author of this story who was called 
by his father’s name, Theodor. 

My mother grew in a village located twelve kilometers 
from father’s village. Her parents and relations were peas- 
ants like Basil, but their winter job was tailoring in the 
neighbouring districts. My mother did not attend school. 
She educated herself with the assistance of a nun. She 
was very religious—an old believer like her mother who 
died when my mother was fourteen years old. My grand- 
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father became a widower at the age of sixty-three and 
after that he married again and had two children from 
new wife. He was a religious, cross man and usually read 
church Slavonic books. I remember this grandfather but 
never lived with him. 

I was born and grew at my father’s parents with uncles 
and aunts. I was fed and nursed like all children in our 
Russian village eating a common meal with adult people. 
In case of my illness my mother applied to a sorceress. I 
suffered from rickets and sucked the chewed rye bread 
wrapped in a thin rag. Only by the age of three I began 
to stand on my feet. 

I grew in the village untill the end of military service of 
my father who decided to change his profession, not to 
wander in search of work, but to have a permanent work. 
He found a job at the railway station in Moscow in the 
capacity of a clerk, writing down numbers of freight cars. 
He received seventeen roubles a month. A little room 
costed six roubles per month. 

My father was under the influence of the revolution in 
1905. Although he never joined political parties but was 
against tzarist regime. He liked to speak on political ques- 
tions with his friends, and agents of police considered him 
a political suspect. 

Our family was increasing. We were five. Father's 
wages were added. He received thirty roubles monthly. 
Mother sewed shirts for army at home. At the age of 
seven I was conscious of the poverty of our family and I 
began to take an interest in social questions because my 
father often read newspapers to his friends discussing the 
political movements of the time. There was a lot of talk- 
ing about the revolution of 1905. My father seemed to me 
very clever, rich in comparison with his brothers living in 
the village, but as a matter of fact our family was very poor. 
We couldn't eat white bread and meat every day despite 
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of cheap prices of such products. My father wore rail- 
way uniform and even a hat on Sundays. But we were 
real proletarians. My grandfather gave no share of his 
economy to my father as well as his brothers. 

My father was a clever man but his actions in life con- 
sisted of a number of mistakes on account of his wrong be- 
havior. He took to drinking and sometimes we were 
hungry and scandals were in our family. Almost every 
summer we spent in our village. I liked peasant work es- 
pecially to scythe grass getting up early in the morning. 

In 1909 I entered the elementary school but could read 
and write before. I was a good pupil. My parents were 
proud of my success. 

In 1910 my father was exchanged from Moscow to the 
town Smolensk (400 Km. from Moscow) and he worked 
there in the capacity of baggage weighter. His wages 
were 45 roubles a month. I continued my elementary 
education in the church school in the town, Smolensk and 
having graduated three years school I entered real school 
on insistence of my mother for the purpose to stop father’s 
drunkness. But it didn’t help us. My study costed more 
than 60 roubles per year. 

In 1912, my father being intoxicated, was squeezed by 
buffers of cars but the pressure was so light and gradual 
it left my father alive. Some months he was in a hospital 
but it didn’t stop drunkness. 

In 1918 father was sent to the third station to a small sta- 
tion near the town Minsk in White Russia as a baggage 
weighter. Our living conditions were changed there was 
was a very profitable place there. 

A group of commercial Jews forwarded timber into 
Germany and their profits depended on the station master, 
his assistant as well as my father but later depended upon 
his chiefs and wasn't in position to refuse taking bribes and 
to deliver them to station master who felt shy to bribe 
openly without mediator, because he was a nobleman as 
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well as his assistant. My father received a small portion 
for “wodka.” Sometimes when he was intoxicated he 
would shouted, “I take bribes not for myself but I receive it 
from my heads. I am forced to sell my honor not to private 
people but to superiors. I am ‘proletarian.’” He declared 
it openly but never was punished for it. That time my 
age was thirteen. I understood all. It was a custom in 
Tzarist Russia. Nobody hated but were envious of such a 
good job of my father. 

Despite of profitable service my parents could bye nei- 
ther own house nor land as well as savings in bank. It con- 
tinued only two years. 

A big war broke out in 1914. My father was not re- 
cruited as railway employee. Alcohol was forbidden by 
government. My father became sober and avaricious. I 
remember the first mobilization. A great number of army 
echelons went through our small station towards the Ger- 
man border. Every seven minutes trains with soldiers 
passed by our station singing military songs in desperation. 

In 1915 the German army advanced and as a result of 
our army retreating a great number of civil population 
from Poland and White Russia went towards Moscow. 
Our family was hurriedly sent to the native country village. 
My education was stopped and I was apprenticed to a 
small boss to train carpentry. I was not against although 
did not graduate real school, having attended only three 
years, but the term was seven years. I was very glad to 
go away from my parents and to be independent from them 
because my education was too expensive for parents. 

At the beginning of my carpentry I was disappointed 
due to fact that I was used as errand boy. I run away from 
my boss to my mother in village. She was against my ar- 
rival and I took a military train and went with soldiers to 
Minsk to my father but he was appointed nearer to the 
front and I could not find him and decided to stay with 
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soldiers going to battles. I joined a group of young volun- 
teers and experienced real soldier’s life of war time. I felt 
things badly. I understood what hunger and thirst means, 
long distant marches, sleeping on wet ground and I saw 
martyrdom of wounded and dead and torn men. 

At the time of retirement of our army from Warsaw, by 
order, all young volunteers were sent back as a transported 
convict. I had no documents and was sent from one vil- 
lage to another to my birthplace. That time I was fourteen 
years old. I was sent without convoy but my commitment 
document was addressed from a prison to another. I saw 
prison life. From one prison to another I went by feet 
receiving board money from police. I covered 500 kilome- 
ters by feet and came to Minsk where I found my father 
who sent me to the boss again. 

I experienced very much during the summer of 1915. 
Working in workshop again, I was among old carpenters 
as all young and middle-aged workers were mobilized in 
the army. 

As a lettered boy I always read newspapers to old men 
and they liked me very much. I got used to work. We 
produced tables, boards, frames and even coffins. 

In February of 1917, I worked 30 kilometers from Mos- 
cow. Overthrowing of the Tzar met with great satisfac- 
tion. I couldn't forget Tzarist war, his police, prisons and 
I remarked that all population was glad except a few old 
men. Everybody were waiting for a happy life. The pro- 
visional government didn’t stop the war and disappointed 
the masses. 

That time my father was in Minsk. He wanted me to 
continue education. Mother with the children was living 
in the village, I went to my father. He was in favor of the 
Bolsheviki. He was elected as secretary of supply of pro- 
visional committee. He was very busy with this social 
work. I entered in fourth class of railway school but 
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studied for a very little time. A Bolsheviks revolution took 
place in Moscow but in Minsk, Soviets were driven away 
and Polish Legioneries seized the power and soon German 
army came in. Poles were against all Russians living in 
Minsk. I went to Moscow with my father who hardly 
escaped from the hands of the Poles. 

My father was sent by the supreme office of railway to 
Siberia. I went to the village where our family was starv- 
ing. Father sent a letter from Siberia and a ticket to the 
town, Tomsk. He wanted his family from hunger. But 
we could not go to father in view of the fact that railway 
in Siberia was cutten by Czechoslovakian revolt. Mother 
with children stayed in the village and I went to Ucraine 
to bye bread for family with great difficulties. 

Trains were over crowded and I was forced to stay on 
footboard of car or lay on the roof of car. Disorder could 
be seen everywhere. Everybody felt himself as a boss. 
Soviet authority was not able to keep the order because 
local authorities did not recognize Soviets. Railway em- 
ployes were ignored. Every armed man was right. Every 
man buying bread was considered as a “speculiant” prof- 
iteer. Sack with grain or flour we requisitioned by the de- 
tachments of guards and sometimes sold to real profiteers. 
Who defended his baggage was arrested and even shot 
down. Thousands of people were dead from typhus. I 
was young but sacrificed myself for to save father’s family. 
Mother sold all things of cloths and worked for bread at 
rich peasants. My brothers and sisters became beggers in 
the neighboring villages. I worked as much as I could only 
for bread. Children were 5 except me. 

Finally in 1919, my father escaped from Siberia where 
white guards were. He brought money, bought some sacks 
of oats and rye. Mother mixed it with chaff and hunger 
was reduced. 

Father was appointed to work in Minsk again but his 
health was very bad. He worked some months and at last 
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was discharged from railway in view of his illness. He 
bought an old, small house in the village, received ground 
and became a peasant. He had a horse, two cows and 
poultry. 

At the end of 1919, I joined the Red Army as a volunteer. 
It was the only way for a young man of that time. I re- 
ceived a gun and uniform of Red Army soldier. I served in 
detachment fighting against deserters the quantity of which 
was more than real army. It was very dangerous service. 
It was a time when I was a deserter myself and was im- 
prisoned a week. After that I was sent to military school 
and in May, 1920, was sent to the front against the Polish 
Army where I experienced very much and in autumn I got 
sick after a big advance to Warsaw and was evacuated in 
Leningrad and placed in hospital. After that I was in 
military school but got sick again. I suffered from malaria. 
I received two months vacation and lived with father in 
village. It seemed to be it was a betterment in family. 
Father's health improved. Last two years I served in Mos- 
cow. Father worked near Moscow and he always asked 
me to demobilize as soon as possible and not to forget his 
family to work with him together. He was going to build 
a new house and bought wood for it at cheap prices as a 
father of a Red Army man. 

I got rid of military service in 1923. I went to the village 
and began to prepare material for our new house. Father 
began drunkness. And once he was going home by foot 
from a little town, Bercia, where he worked. It was very 
cold that time. Father walked drunk and undressed a 
distance of 50 kilometers and after that he felt worse. 

Being ill, father tried to help me in preparation of tim- 
ber. I advised him not to go with me in a forest, but he 
did not pay attention to my and mother’s request. He was 
bruised by the cutten tree which had fallen on the soft 
snow. Father wasn’t able to run away and was smashed 
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and pressed in the snow. The snow was very deep and 
father didn’t meet his death at once. He died the next 
day—44 years old. 

Mother and relations were very busy in preparation for 
the funeral. I went to my uncle to lend money for to bury 
father. I returned next day and I saw such a picture. All 
peasants gathered in front of our house. The local priest 
invited by my mother, declared he will not make dirge 
because Theodor was a man who didn’t believe in God. 
My mother cried and peasant asked priest to dirge, to make 
ceremony, and priest agreed under condition if all will 
believe God. I was aside and did not know what to do. 
I was helpless. I was called bolshevik although I was 
never a member of the Communist Party like my father. 

Father left me ill, mother and two children, brother 14 
and sister 10, rest 3 children were dead from famine two 
years ago. I became head of family and continued prep- 
arations for new house. Till 1926 I worked as much as 
possible dreaming about new house. 

My mother got married and went to live with the new 
husband. I took wife in the vicinity—from my village. 
Her parents are peasants. Her father is an old textile 
worker. 

Till the year 1926 my wife worked in village doing every 
kind of peasant work. I worked as a carpenter in Moscow 
as a seasonal worker. 

In March 1926 I built the new house. We were happy 
with life. Beside of house I repaired yard and built a new 
shed for hay. It costed me very much. Both I and my 
wife worked as much as possible. I sold my horse and 
second cow to finish the building. 

It was a great misfortune in July. A fire broke out near 
our house; 82 houses burned and my property too. Thus 
I became a proletarian like my father. 

I found a room in Moscow and am living with my family 
as a permanent worker and citizen of the town. I never 
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worked in one enterprise more than a year. My manual 
labour cannot be used in a permanent place for a long time. 
Mostly I am doing repair work in the wood-working in- 
dustry which is developing in USSR at the present time. 


II 


During my seasonal working in Moscow I had never my 
own room. I spent my days and nights at the place where 
I worked. I slept on the pine shavings under my joiner’s 
bench. My everyday dress was my overcoat which served 
me both as work clothes and bed clothes. The sleeves of 
this coat substituted a pillow and its skirts were serving 
me as bed sheet and blanket. The pine shavings have a 
fine smell. I was not in need of a comfortable bed I get 
accustomed to live in such conditions when I was a soldier 
in wartime. I had no intention to find a proper room be- 
cause I was living and working among my friends and fel- 
low-countrymen coming from villages to make their living 
in Moscow to support their families and small economies 
in village where their wives and old parents toiled. I could 
not be separated from them because I was a strange man 
in the midst of others. Our dinner and supper we had in 
a nearby tea shop together with same people like we were. 
The majority of us were former soldiers of the Tzarist and 
Red Armies. We got accustomed to such a miserable life. 
We had no permanent work because we could not work 
during the whole year. We always found such work which 
was temporal and occasional when the time of every day 
could not be limited by law. We were even not members 
of trade union. We always had to go to our village when 
it was high time to scythe or to reap. We would go to 
work in our fields during two months. Besides this we 
were with our families on our religious holidays, such as 
Easter, Christmas, Trinity Sunday, and our ascension holi- 


days of the village. 
It as very happy when I arrived to my family. I always 
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brought toys for my son who was born in the village and 
I bought dresses and other gifts for my wife. On Sundays 
we usually were walking along the streets of Moscow look- 
ing at the windows of big stores and city people who were 
dressed in modern clothes, especially women uncompared 
with our wives. The youngest of us dreamed to get rid of 
our profession and to put the end of such a miserable life. 

When the fire which took place in 1926 distroyed my 
house and economy in village, I began to plan a new life. 
I decided not to be the season worker connected with vil- 
lage. I wanted to relieve the labour of my wife. Being 
no Communist party member and having no acquaintance 
with men who should recommend me to good and perma- 
nent work, I continued my carpentry with my country 
fellows, but I always looked for whatever corner to live 
together with family. My mother married and went from 
my own family. Her children became grown up and ar- 
ranged their lives separately. 

An old carpenter of my acquaintance rented a large 
premises which belonged to the chief office of Moscow 
dwellings. This man illegal sold corners of that house for 
poor workers. He allowed me to live with my family at 
the price of 10 roubles per month. My wife came to me 
with the son and we were registered in house committee as 
temporal inhabitants. 

Hardly a year passed when the Moscow Soviet ejected 
this man according to the decision of the Moscow Court 
of Law. All inhabitants who were allowed to live in this 
house had to be ejected. All decided to go to the village 
but I did not know what to do having no house. Militia 
men wanted to kick out my family but I decided to defend 
my rights for life. Having no rights to be a permanent 
citizen of Moscow, I began to bustle about energetically. 
I took my wife and children (at that time my wife had a 
baby, the second son, two weeks old) to the Moscow Prose- 
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cutor and asked him to stop the ejection, not to make me 
homeless with family due to the fact that my house burned 
and that I have permission for any room in Moscow and 
besides of that I was in civil war and my wife has new 
baby. i (oid him very loud and daringly. He did not 
know what to do with me at once. He advised with other 
lawyers and decided to help me. 

He took a sheet of paper and wrote a letter to the office 
which wanted me ejected. I remember the contents of 
that letter. It was written such a way: “Comrades, I could 
not break the law and decided to eject this worker, but it 
would be more just to leave him in that room or to give 
him another. Please advise me about the further fate of 
this worker.” 

This letter helped me very much and soon I was allowed 
to occupy a new room where I am living now. 

Having no furniture yet, I took a horse for to transport 
our rags and my own planks by which I fenced my corner 
in late appartment. In the new appartment my family and 
I were registered as permanent inhabitants of Moscow. 

Having no savings and no help from anybody I could 
not live as a wealthy family. I led an honest hard-working 
life. My wages were quite enough for to buy meat, milk. 
bread and to wear cheap clothes for all the family. Some- 
times it was possible to attend the theatre with my wife. 
But I was not in position to buy good furniture for my 
appartment to be like an inhabitant of town. I dreamed to 
increase my education. I educated myself as far as I could 
do it having the family. I bought some books for self edu- 
cation, but being in the midst of family interrupted me. 
My wife attended in 1929 courses for the liquidation of 
illiteracy but being bound with family and being no trade 
union member she did not succeed in education, yet she 
became a more literate woman compared with the women 
of my friends. I was satisfied with my life comparing it 
with the life in the past, but I always wished betterment. 
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Finally, I understood that it is impossible to become quite 
enough rich by honest labour. I never had in my mind to 
go on wrong way, either to fox, or to lick up the shoes both 
of private people and mass organizations. I always tried 
to pay attention how certain men are living at others cost. 
I know the character of the Russian individual peasant of 
today when he is compelled to arrange his life in society 
by dodging having no education but acting by mother wit. 

At the present time it is very complicated and difficult 
to adapt oneself to circumstances in connection with our 
wages which have many different kinds. For instance, to 
receive “orders” for to buy cheaper, to find work in a 
privileged organization. 

From 1929 (private markets being closed) prices on all 
products gradually rose. My wife spent much time for to 
buy something. She was standing in line for to receive 
500 grams of soap for own money. We got used to say 
instead of “buy”, “to receive” or “to get” something. The 
private market existed again only two years but it is im- 
possible to pay 70 kopeks for one egg. It was a time when 
tea, a glass of milk costed one rouble. 

I am a worker of the second category receiving less than 
others equal in skill. My oldest boy of 10 years asked me 
why I have no right to receive good supplies in comparison 
with his friend’s father. It is very difficult to explain our 
difficulties to children who begin to understand life too 
early. 

If to compare my wages of 1927 with today, it has in- 
creased twice but prices jumped ten times. 

I understand the difficulties of building of socialism. I 
experience semi-hunger and abnormal feeding, and I am 
ready to tolerate myself because I got used to hunger in 
wartime. But as regards to children I concluded it was a 
great mistake to have children in such a bad time. 
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It seems to me that in the near future we shall live much 
better due to the fact that our government is doing its best; 
but men in our country hate each other in the struggle for 
a good piece of bread paying no attention to others like 
animals. 


Hermann Hesse and the 


Bhagavad-Gita 


Hans BEERMAN 


I 


T IS difficult to overestimate Hermann Hesse’s literary 

achievement. There are few works in modern litera- 
ture comparable to his. When he received the Nobel Prize 
in 1946, an author of no less stature than Thomas Mann 
said of him: “his life work belonged to the highest and 
purest spiritual aspirations and labors of our epoch.” Un- 
fortunately, Hesse’s highly romantic prose style does not 
lend itself too well to translation, and many of his works 
are not available in English. He is thus not known too 
well in Anglo-Saxon countries. Hesse, a Swiss citizen but 
German-born, produced some twenty-five important works. 
While some of these belong to the realm of poetry, his 
most important novels are autobiographical in nature or fall 
into the category of Erziehungsromane. The Erziehungs- 
roman, or novel of education, commonly shows the pro- 
tagonist in his effort to cope with the demands that life 
throws up to him. How do I live best? How can I master 
the art of living the abundant life? These are most often 
the problems confronting Hesse’s leading personalities. In 
nearly every one of his works there is thus some attempt 
at soul-searching. Most of his characters try desperately 
to come to terms with themselves, and most try to achieve 
a certain measure of self-realization. There is always the 
problem of man’s spiritual loneliness, the effort to find 
one’s way in a world where individualism and introspec- 


(27) 
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tion are suspect. His seven major novels that deal with 
similar problems are: Peter Camenzind, Knulp, Steppen- 
wolf, Demian, Siddhartha, Narziss und Goldmund, and 
Das Glasperlenspiel. 

Hesse has repeatedly condemned our age as materialis- 
tic and devoid of spirit. It is an epoch that only pays lip 
service to the ideals of Western civilization and thereby 
has sunk to a low level of culture where lofty thoughts have 
been replaced by greed and technics. Man does not en- 
vision any more the ideal possibilities of life but has be- 
come corrupt. Hesse calls our age “the journalistic age— 
the era of the digest.” In the preface to his most recent 
and most prophetic novel, Das Glasperlenspiel, he tells us: 
“The uncertainty and artificiality of the intellectual life of 
that period . . . we of today explain as symptoms of 
that terror which befell the spirit as it suddenly found it- 
self at the end of an age of apparent victory and prosperity 
facing the void; of a great material distress, a period of 
political unrest and war storms, and of a mistrust that had 
sprung up overnight in oneself, in one’s own strength and 
dignity—in one’s very existence” (24). 

Disappointed and disgusted with the bloodshed and the 
loss of individualism during the last fifty years in Europe, 
Hesse has felt himself increasingly attracted to Eastern 
idealism. In 1921 he had already written: “Europe’s de- 
cline is a homecoming to her mother, a return to Asia” 
(Betrachtungen, 172). Some time later he made the sig- 
nificant statement: “more than half of my life I tried to 
come to an understanding of the Indian view of life” 
( Bilderbuch, 181). 

This article will limit itself to showing Hesse’s indebted- 
ness to Indian philosophy with particular reference to the 
Bhagavad-Gita, as shown in his work Siddhartha. Hesse 
himself says of this work that “it expresses best the con- 
cept of the self and of my world” (Betrachtungen, 172). 
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Among critics it is generally agreed that Siddhartha is the 
best written of his works. It telescopes most of the ideas 
and problems presented in his previous works and brings 
most clearly into focus the Eastern tendencies of thought 
which can be found as a sous-entendu in nearly all his 


mature writings. 
II 


Hinduism is characterized by its emphasis on fact. Never 
has it leaned as heavily on authority as other religious be- 
liefs. This fact alone may be the reason that during the 
last one hundred years many of the world’s most outstand- 
ing thinkers and Nobel Prize literati, artists, and scientists 
have made Hinduism their private lebensphilosophie. A 
perusal of the published works of Alexander von Humboldt, 
Aldous Huxley, Strindberg, Romain Rolland, Oppen- 
heimer, etc., is enough to convince us. Hinduism is not a 
founded religion—it does not center around any historical 
events. It is experiential in character. Its distinctive 
characteristic has been its insistence on the inward life of 
the spirit. “To know, possess and be the spirit in this phys- 
ical frame, to convert a pedestrian mentality into clear 
spiritual illumination has always been the endeavor of 
Hinduism” (An Idealist View of Life, 89). 

The Gita, or the Song of the Lord, occupies a unique 
place in the philosophical literature of India. In conjunc- 
tion with the Upanishads and the Brahmasutras, it is the 
most popular authority for Indian orthodox religion and 
philosophy. It is part of one of the two great Sanskrit 
epics, the Mahabharata, and was written sometime dur- 
ing the first millennium s.c. Because of its excessive 
length—it contains more than 90,000 verses—and the 
variety of its content, it has never been translated into 
English in full. It is often compared in sheer beauty and 
grandeur to the Odyssey. In the philosophical part of 
this epic we encounter the Bhagavad-Gita, in which the 
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most prominent religious ideas of ancient and modern 
India are expressed. The personal and incarnate Lord 
Krishna engages Arjuna, the warrior hero, in an inspired 
dialogue about the immortality of the soul, the essence of 
God and the means to achieve perfect happiness on earth. 
While the older Brahmanism postulated knowledge and 
Buddhism an ethical-ascetic way of life as the only means 
for salvation, the Gita teaches that the vital force of life 
is devotion or love (La Theosophie Brahmanique, 135). 
It is the easiest road to salvation, to encounter the personal 
God. The demand of devotion is compulsory—the whole 
power of the soul and intellect of man shall constantly be 
focused toward God, even though man is fully engaged 
in the whirl of everyday activities amidst the struggles of 
life. Unlike the Upanishads, action per se is not con- 
demned, provided that work is done in the right frame of 
mind. “To work, alone, you are entitled, never to its fruit. 
Neither let your motive be the fruit of action, nor let your 
attachment be a non-action” (Gita, II, 47). According 
to Samkara, the most famous commentator on the Gita, 
human action, to be effective, has to be free from all traces 
of duality (notions of good and evil) and also from the 
tripartite idea of man, who might think of himself as a 
separate doer, as an instrument, and who might worry 
about the results of any action he performs. According 
to the Gita, “on the battleground of the human soul is 
waged the most desperate of all conflicts, that between the 
forces of good and evil. . . . The struggle itself is not 
possible unless we look upon the longing for the good and 
the rebellion against it as belonging to the same individual. 
The felt contradiction is possible only through the reality 
which is above the discord” (Radhakrishnan, 58). Strict 
self-discipline is preparation not only to complete inner 
peace and absence of passion but also to the love of God. 
The Gita thus exalts love directed toward the pure spirit 
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and exhorts the spiritual aspirant to turn away as much as 
possible from the sensual aspects of life. In this respect 
the teachings are, however, far more tolerant than those 
of the severe Brahmanism and Buddhism. The single 
sine qua non is devotion to God and an intense longing for 
liberation from the illusory experiences of the relative 
world. The main rule that man is to observe is the avoid- 
ance of enslavement so that he may remain his own master: 
“Not the desirer of desires attains peace, but he into;whom 
all desires enter as the waters enter the ocean, which is 
full to the brim and grounded in stillness” (Gita, I, 70). 
The Gita is also a scripture on yoga. This Sanskrit term 
implies the union of the individual soul with the Universal 
Soul. Man is to realize: (a) that the relative universe 
has to be overcome; (b) that worldly life is to be trans- 
formed into spiritual consciousness. For that purpose 
man needs the discipline of yoga, a psychological and phys- 
ical method toward self-unfoldment. For the yogi, the 
Gita prescribes various rules to follow, all of which are 
designed to make it possible for man to remove the doubts 
and delusions regarding aspects of duality that so fre- 
quently assail him and prevent him from the realization of 
the Truth. This realization is experience of Reality known 
by direct apprehension. “The Gita represents,” says Dr. 
Radhakrishnan (Vice President of India) who is consid- 
ered the greatest living Eastern philosopher, “not any sect 
of Hinduism but Hinduism as a whole, not merely Hindu- 
ism but religion as such, in its universality without limit 
and space, embracing within its synthesis the whole gamut 
of the human spirit, from the crude fetishism of the savage 
to the creative affirmation of the saint. The suggestion 
set forth in the Gita about the meaning and value of exist- 
ence, the sense of eternal values and the way in which the 
ultimate values are illumined by the light of reason and 
moral intuition provide the basis for agreement in mind 
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and spirit so very essential for keeping together the world 
which has become materially one by the acceptance of the 
externals of civilization” (Radhakrishnan, 533). 


SIDDHARTHA 


Siddhartha, brilliant, handsome and a favorite son of a 
Brahmin, is disgusted and dissatisfied with his life at home. 
Though the pride and joy of his family, he “had begun to 
suspect that his worthy father and his other teachers, the 
wise Brahmins, had already passed on to him the bulk and 
best of their wisdom . . ._ his intellect was not satis- 
fied, his soul was not at peace, his heart was not still” (5). 
The main cause for his disgust is the violent contradiction 
between the teachings and the actual life of the Brahmins, 
particularly the antinomies of ecclesiasticism and the phil- 
osophical spirit. As modern man, Siddhartha cannot be- 
lieve in the magical power of the ritual. The tragic gulf 
between dogma and actuality is too barefaced for him. 
“But where were the Brahmins, the priests, the wise men, 
who were successful not only in having the most profound 
knowledge, but in experiencing it? Where were the in- 
itiated who, attaining Atman in sleep, could retain it in 
consciousness, in life, everywhere, in speech and in ac- 
tion?” (7). Here we can understand the author's own 
dissatisfaction with book knowledge that does not lead to 
personal experience. 

Siddhartha does not find supreme bliss, and he leaves 
the Brahmins, feeling the attraction to the life of a Samana, 
a wandering monk. He thus follows the precepts of Brah- 
minism. He tries to grasp the essence of the Spirit by 
rejecting the sensual side of life: “. . . he killed his 
senses, he killed his memory, he slipped out of his Self in 
a thousand different forms. He was animal, carcass, stone, 
wood, water. . . .” (16). Unfortunately, even at the 
height of his asceticism he only experiences “a flight from 
the Self, a temporary palliative against the pain and folly 
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of life” (18). With increased intensity he goes on search- 
ing for Truth. He hears about the preaching of Gautama 
Sakyamuni, the Buddha. He decides to meet and possibly 
join him, even though he is unconvinced that Buddha’s 
teachings will do him any good. “ I have become 
distrustful of teachings and learning . . . and I have 
little faith in words that come to us from teachers. But 
I am ready to hear that new teaching, although I 
leslie in my heart that we have already tasted the best 
fruit of it” (24). | 
Siddhartha meets the Buddha, but his teachings confirm 
him more and more in his conviction that Buddha’s meth- 
ods will not bring him any closer to Self-realization. While 
Gautama’s way of life does satisfy his logical needs, it does 
not answer his metaphysical longings. He is not interested 
in attaining Nirvana—he wants to search for a world of 
Becoming in which the plurality of the world of sensual 
perception shall give rise to Unity. Thus, Siddhartha turns 
away from the teachings of Buddha, unable to tolerate 
for himself the negativistic, life-denying character of 
Gautama’s message. Indeed he doubts the very basis of 
Buddha’s teaching: “Whether it (the world) is good or 
evil, whether life in itself is pain or pleasure, whether it is 
uncertain—that it may perhaps be this is not important” 
(35). This statement is diametrically opposed to the 
thought of Buddha, who wants to suppress both evil and 
suffering. Siddhartha rather wants to learn through per- 
sonal experience how one goes about finding Fullfillment; 
Buddha’s experience is not his own: “To nobody, O Illus- 
trious One, can you communicate in words and teachings 
what happened to you in the hour of your enlightenment. 
The teachings of the enlightened Buddha embrace much; 
they teach much. . . . But there is one thing that this 
clear, worthy instruction does not contain; it does not con- 
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tain the secret of what the Illustrious One himself expe- 
rienced—he alone among hundreds of thousands” (36). 

Siddhartha is a so-called imminent mystic as described 
by E. Spranger in his revealing work Lebensformen. He 
is possessed with the probing of the human problem of 
individuation. “Truly nothing in the world has occupied 
my thoughts as much as the Self, this riddle, that I live, 
that I am one and am separated and different from every- 
body else, that I am Siddhartha; and about nothing in the 
world do I know less than about myself, about Siddhartha” 
(40). Realizing that by his intensive search for the Atman 
(Oversoul) he has been compelled to dispel his energies 
from the discovery of the personal Self, he confesses: “I 
was seeking Brahman, Atman, I wished to destroy myse‘S, 
to get away from myself, in order to find in the unknown 
innermost, the nucleus of all things, Atman, Life, the Di- 
vine, the Absolute. But by doing so, I lost myself on the 
way (41). The turning point has been reached in the 
life of Siddhartha. Having previously tried to transcend 
the visible world, he now turns toward its sensual char- 
acteristics as a means for Realization. “When anyone reads 
anything which he wishes to study, he does not despise the 
letters and punctuation marks, and call them illusion, 
chance and worthless shells, but he reads them, he studies 
and loves them, letter by letter. But I, who wished to read 
the book of the world and the book of my own nature, did 
presume to despise the letters and signs. I called the world 
of appearances, illusion. I called my eyes and tongue, 
chance. Now it is over; I have awakened. I have indeed 
awakened and have only been born today” (42). He now 
goes about to experience the World, a lebensphilosophie 
which is diametrically opposed to the very heart of Brah- 
manism and Buddhism. 

He gives up his life as a mendicant monk and now goes 
into the world where he makes the most beautiful courtesan 
he can find his mistress. For him she is the embodiment 
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of sensuality pure and simple. To defray his expenses, he 
enters the services of a merchant. His previous ascetic 
training supplies him with the secret of absolute control 
of his mind and of his body—he becomes more and more 
successful. His boss, the important trader, admires him. 
“He has the secret of those people to whom success comes 
by itself, whether it is due to being born under a lucky star 
or whether it is magic, or whether he has learned it from 
the Samanas’ (69). But at the same time he dislikes his 
aloofness: “He always seems to be playing at business, it 
never makes much impression on him, it never masters 
him, he never fears failure, he is never worried about a 
loss” (ibid.) Siddhartha looks amusedly at the ordinary 
people whom he meets in his daily business dealings. It 
is their childlike attachment to the things of the world that 
makes him smile, even though, sometimes he envies them 
“the anxious but sweet happiness of their continual power 
to love” (79). 

Time passes by. Siddhartha has increasingly become in- 
volved with the world. His soul rebels against the worldly 
life—more and more he dimly senses that the aim of Self- 
realization, his deepest raison detre, is lost to him. “Just 
as the potter's wheel, once set into motion, still turns for a 
long time and then turns only very slowly and stops, so 
did the wheel of the ascetic, the wheel of thinking, the 
wheel of discrimination still revolve for a long time in 
Siddhartha’s soul; it still revolved but slowly and hesitat- 
ingly and it had nearly come to a standstill. Slowly, like 
moisture entering the dying tree trunk, slowly filling and 
rotting it, so did the world and inertia creep into Siddhar- 
tha’s soul; it slowly filled his soul, made it heavy, made it 
tired, sent it to sleep” (77). His senses attained near mas- 
tery over his body and soul. He even becomes attached 
to greed. “He lost his patience with slow-paying debtors, 
he was no longer kindhearted to beggars, he no longer had 
the desire to give gifts and loans to the poor” (81). 
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One night, after carnal excess, he is so overwhelmed 
with disgust for his life that his sick soul rebels, and he 
again renounces all his property, leaves town, and becomes 
a homeless wanderer again. He sees clearly that his life as 
a merchant has been mere play-acting. Never had he been 
able to dip deep down into his real being. “Then Siddhar- 
tha knew that the game was finished, that he could play it 
no longer” (86). His disgust changes to desperation, and 
he is about to commit suicide, when suddenly out of the 
very depth of his subconscious there flashes the saving con- 
cept, the knowledge of his youth. “He was conscious of 
Brahman, of the indestructibleness of life; he remembered 
all that he had forgotten, all that was divine” (91). It is this 
truth emphasized in the Bhagavad-Gita: “He who knows 
the Self to be indestructible, eternal, unborn and immuta- 
ble—how can that man slay or cause another to slay?” 
(Gita, II, 21). Siddhartha subsequently falls into a deep 
sleep. According to Indian philosophy the soul of man en- 
ters the world soul (Brahman) during sleep, and Siddhar- 
tha discovers during this period his real Self. Upon awak- 
ening he realizes that he is able to love again, an ability 
he seemed to have lost previously: “And at that moment, 
in that splendid hour, after his wonderful sleep 
how could he help but love someone and something. That 
was just the magic that had happened to him during his 
sleep . . . he loved everything, he was full of joyous 
love towards everything that he saw. And it seemed to 
him that was just why he was previously so ill—because he 
could love nothing and nobody” (96). He has changed 
into the new Siddhartha who recognizes that both mental 
and sensual activities have led him to private individuation 
and separateness. He now understands that only loving 
devotion is able to save him from himself. To have one’s 
heart and mind absorbed in love brings us to Unity with 
all creatures, seems to unveil the mysteries of the universe. 
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Siddhartha has now attained the peace of mind he has 
longed for all his life. He settles down on the banks of the 
river in pursuit of the Spirit. He is accompanied by the 
local ferryman, another contemplative. Siddhartha real- 
izes the Self—it has become an organic unity, a unity with 
the Absolute. The river, in which he wanted to drown 
himself, has now become the symbol for the collective 
divine force that is immanent in the Universe. Siddhartha 
engages in a contemplative life, but also works for human- 
ity: he ferries the passers-by across the river, and often 
dispenses consolation and spiritual help to the worldly cus- 
tomers. “Something emanated from the ferry and from 
both ferrymen that many of the travellers felt. It some- 
times happened that a traveller, after looking at the face 
of one of the ferrymen, began to talk about his life and 
troubles, confessed sins, asked for comfort and advice” 
(111). The strength of the Spirit, manifested and em- 
bodied in these men, becomes the living well from which 
those who are exhausted by the treadmill of worldly am- 
bitions can drink. 

Siddhartha, however, has not yet reached the last per- 
fection. When the courtesan, his former mistress, suc- 
cumbs to a snakebite near the ferry, he discovers that he 
has a son, who was conceived during the last night he spent 
with her. This son is now left with him. Only too pain- 
fully Siddhartha realizes that he is unable to communicate 
with him, even though his love toward his own flesh and 
blood tears his heart. Annoyed by his father’s attitudes, 
which he can neither understand nor bear, his son runs 
away. After a period of deepest anguish of soul Sid- 
dhartha comes to realize that his pain was caused by his 
blind, onesided love for his son. In a wonderful charis- 
matic experience this love slowly changes to an all-absorb- 
ing devotion to the Absolute; Siddhartha is saved and ab- 
solved from his individuation: “His wound was healing, 
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his pain dispersing; his Self had merged into unity” (188). 
It was this deepest suffering that brought about the last 
serenity of Knowledge and complete inner peace. 


iil 


Looking retrospectively at the career of Siddhartha, we 
can now summarize Hesse’s ideas about how life should 
be lived. Siddhartha’s life as a Brahmin and ascetic, later 
as a merchant, exemplifies the wrong turns of the road that 
the protagonist took. Neither the life of the thinker nor 
that of the man of power and force of will bring him inner 
peace. The type of personality which Riesman calls to- 
day the other-directed man in his book The Lonely Crowd 
will end up being miserable and impotent. Siddhartha 
only finds peace and self-realization in a quiet, contem- 
plative existence. It is not abstract thought that liberates 
man, but loving devotion to the universe. 

Such an attitude towards the world is that which is 
preached throughout the Bhagavad-Gita: “Endowed with 
pure understanding, restraining the self with firmness, turn- 
ing away from sound and other objects, and abandoning 
love and hatred; dwelling in solitude, eating but little, con- 
trolling the speech, body and mind, ever engaged in medi- 
tation and concentration, and cultivating freedom from 
passion; forsaking conceit and power, pride and lust, 
wrath and possessions, tranquil in heart, and free from 
ego—he becomes worthy of becoming one with Brahman.” 
The result of this undeviating union with the Absolute is 
further described in the Gita: “Having become Brahman 
and being tranquil in heart, he neither grieves nor desires. 
He treats alike all beings and attains supreme devotion to 
Me. By that devotion he knows Me, knows what, in truth, 
Iam and whol am. Then, having known Me in truth, he 
forthwith enters into Me.” Liberation may also be at- 
tained through action performed selflessly: “Even though 
engaged in all kinds of action, a man who has taken refuge 
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in Me reaches, by My grace, the eternal and imperishable 
Abode. Fixing your heart on Me, you will overcome every 
difficulty by My grace; but if from self-conceit you do not 
listen to Me, you shall perish utterly” (Gita, XVIII, 51-58). 

With this in mind, we are aware that Siddhartha’s atti- 
tudes and his final Realization clearly follow the essense of 
the Bhagavad-Gita. His life indeed finishes on the same 
chords as the verses quoted above. His experience is not 
unique nor private and subjective. It can be the experi- 


ence of anyone: “. . ._ the truths revealed are capable 
of being re-experienced on compliance with ascertained 
conditions. . . . The Hindu philosophy of religion 


starts from and returns to an experimental basis” (Rad- 
hakrishnan, 401). Most of the works of Hesse dealing 
with spiritual problems implicitly, if not explicitly, point 
to this best solution for living. It is particularly evident 
in his last work, Das Glasperlenspiel. Here, the Magister 
Ludi drowns, however, before he is able to bring his Bud- 
dhistic-monastic life to the highest point of self-realization. 

Hesse has always believed, together with the eminent 
Dr. Radhakrishnan quoted before, that this world can 
only survive if “we strive for a philosophy which will com- 
bine the best of European humanism and Asiatic religion, 
a philosophy profounder and more living than either, en- 
dowed with greater spiritual and ethical force, which will 
conquer the hearts of men and compel peoples to acknowl- 
edge its sway’ (Radhakrishnan, 636). In the opinion of 
many Eastern statesmen, it is the Bhagavad-Gita “which 
not only preaches a life of action and non-violence but 
which also has a universal world-outlook which could really 
be the outlook of UNESCO” (Radhakrishnan, 533). 
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The Sepoy Mutiny of 1857: 
The New Look 


KATHARINE F. Nutr 


HE YEAR 1957 witnessed the centennial of the 

Indian rebellion known as the “Sepoy Mutiny,” and 
1957 witnessed also a widespread revival of interest in 
that event and in its general significance to subsequent 
Indian history. The writer arrived in India midway in 
the year when the celebration was at its height. Lucknow, 
where the writer was stationed at Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege of Lucknow University, was in 1857 a part of Oudh; 
the Residency there was heavily besieged for weeks, and 
the ruins there are an extensive and dramatic monument 
to the events of that year. The activities and functions of 
the centennial were what one would expect in a national 
anniversary. The press was very active, and there were 
many special exhibits with prints, woodcuts, etchings— 
some of them originals and others commemorative of the 
days of the Mutiny. Radio had a share in the revival; so 
also did the theater. 

Perhaps the most vigorous medium was the cinema. 
In movie houses all over India, films were being shown 
based upon the events of 1857, but of special interest 
to this observer were the documentaries. Effective and 
vigorous propaganda, these films embraced a variety 
of sequences, well-knit and effectively narrated. Some 
portions were live; others were pieced together from pic- 
tures, sketches, and accounts contemporary with the 
events, and many used photographs of the destruction 
wrought during those frenzied days. Almost any spectator 
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would find it hard not to be impressed by the dramatic 
story therein unfolded. Likewise, one could hardly avoid 
noticing that the episodes of the Mutiny were now dressed 
in a new look. Mutiny it no longer was, but rather “India’s 
First War of Independence.” As a matter of fact, the 
writer had noticed mention of this concept in materials 
perused prior to going to India but was scarcely prepared 
to find that this point of view had gained such proportions 
or status as propaganda. 

The justification of such propaganda is understandable 
enough. India independent remains badly divided re- 
ligiously and politically. Though pressured by a need to 
present a united front to the rest of the world, India finds 
even greater the domestic pressure of convincing Indians 
themselves that obvious differences among them somehow 
are superficial when compared to their common heritage 
of having suffered and triumphed together while ridding 
themselves of the foreign yoke. 

A sense of nationalism in India is more inherent than 
coherent. It is very self-conscious. It is thin-skinned yet 
has been anxiously stretched and strained to knit together 
the common memories and aspirations of a diversified, 
heterogeneous society. A concept of a continuous, persist- 
ent, century-long struggle for independence might make 
a powerful contribution toward achieving a sense of unity. 

Yet it is difficult for the historian to drop the matter at 
this point. One wonders if there is any new evidence, if 
some factors may long have been overlooked, if India’s 
education and propaganda ministries expect the help of 
her historians in measuring this concept, or whether they 
will have to cut this pattern from whole cloth. In short, 
two questions occur to this writer. Considered historically, 
is the new look plausible? As propaganda, is such an ap- 
proach justifiably effective? 

Historians of both nations agree that the immediate 
cause for the revolt of 1857 was the issuance of the Enfield 
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rifle which necessitated greased cartridges. Whether the 
cartridges functioned with beef fat, hog grease, or some 
other lubricant is of little importance, for the rumors re- 
garding the use of this ammunition were circulated widely 
and effectively. To the sepoys the cartridges were repug- 
nant. The Hindus feared loss of caste; the Moslems feared 
contamination. Offended, both refused to load their rifles. 
The English were tardy in making amends. A description 
of the formula by which the grease was made and a denial 
that animal fats were used gave too much the impression of 
afterthought. Sepoys refused to believe or accept the 
directive. 

In January of 1857 there was suggestion of rebellion at 
Barrackpore. In February a detachment of infantry were 
transferred from Barrackpore to Berhampore, a hundred 
and twenty miles away. Shortly thereafter at Berhampore 
it was necessary to quiet a disturbance. Throughout 
March, sepoys at several other stations evidenced dis- 
respect, disobedience, and much excitement, but on May 
8rd outright mutiny occurred at Lucknow. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, however, energetically singed this outburst. 
Before another week had quite passed, sepoys in Meerut, 
then the largest cantonment in India and only forty miles 
from Delhi, attacked the Europeans, both military and 
civilian. ; 

At Meerut there were three regiments of sepoys—two 
of infantry and one of cavalry, but there were many 
Europeans as well. When the English officers had issued 
the Enfields and the abhorrent cartridges to the native 
troops, the latter were adamant in refusing to load their 
rifles. On May 9th the British reply was to place eighty- 
five troopers of cavalry in irons. It was on the following 
afternoon, a Sunday, at about church time that the mu- 
tineers, taking advantage of the fact that the churchgoers 
would be unarmed, struck in an attempt to rescue their 
imprisoned comrades. The Uprising of 1857 was on. 
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Overt violence might still have been restricted to Meerut 
had the British officer in charge, General Hewitt, acted 
quickly to take steps to protect Delhi, but he failed to rec- 
ognize the seriousness of the situation though he himself 
was quite unmanned by it all. Greatly outnumbered and 
caught unprepared, the Delhi forces held out as long as 
they could while expecting re-enforcements from Meerut, 
aid which never materialized. After heavy losses the British 
were obliged to retreat. Not until mid-September, under 
the valiant leadership of General John Nicholson, were 
they able to lay siege to the great Red Fort which the 
mutineers had occupied in May. Here the latter had in- 
stalled the aged Mogul king, and to him they looked for 
leadership, but he was too vacillating, too infirm of pur- 
pose, to provide the direction which they sought and badly 
needed. 

One by one, regiment after regiment in the Bengal prov- 
inces mutinied. Only a few remained loyal, but even the 
faithful along the perimeter were unable to lend much 
active assistance. Gurkhas and Sikhs supported the Brit- 
ish; that the latter gave aid was a surprise, for they had 
been conquered quite recently. Eventually all of the ter- 
ritory of Oudh was affected. Some disturbances occurred 
in the nearby province of Rajputana and in central India, 
especially in Gwalior, for in those areas the British forces 
were not only small in number but relatively isolated as 
well. It was only by the energy and foresight of Lord 
Elphinstone from Bombay and of Hugh Rose that the 
mutiny was confined to these areas. 

In the Gwalior region actual campaigns were necessary 
in order to put to rout two daring leaders, Tantia Topi, and 
the remarkable “Joan of Arc” of the Uprising, the twenty- 
year-old Rhani of Jhansi. Tantia Topi was a Mahratta 
Brahmin and the finest rebel leader of the uprising, capable 
in both campaign and guerilla tactics. The Rani of Jhansi 
was widow of the chief of Jhansi, a small area which had 
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been annexed by the British when the chief died without 
natural heirs, under operation of Dalhousie’s “doctrine of 
lapse.” Vindictive, the Rhani supplied guns, elephants, 
and other aid to the mutineers. She herself fought in male 
attire and won much admiration from the English. She 
was killed before her sex was discovered. Tantia Topi, 
however, with a mutinous contingent of more than 20,000, 
held out for months against the British until he was finally 
betrayed and turned over to them in April of 1859 by Man 
Singh, a feudatory of Sindhia. Tantia Topi was then 
hanged on charges of rebellion and murder. These cam- 
paigns represented the longest phase of the British fight 
to regain control and establish order. It was an extended 
and arduous project, for the sparks of rebellion were well 
scattered. It seemed as if each one had to be extinguished 
separately. More than two years had passed since the 
initial warning at Barrackpore. 

Action in Bengal was over much sooner but was, if any- 
ining, more intense and violent, assuming as it did a series 
of sieges at the stations of Lucknow, Cawnpore, Delhi, and 
Agra, and for a time, Benares and Allahabad also. In effect 
the entire Gangetic valley was inflamed. Cawnpore, re- 
membered for the infamous betrayal of Nana Sahib who 
trapped civilians as well as troops into a vicious massacre, 
and Lucknow, Delhi, and Agra, each played dramatic and 
bloody roles as English troops struggled either to hold 
these forts or to regain them by siege. 

It was only in the Gangetic basin, or in the old Kingdom 
of Oudh, that the rebellion ever became so widespread as 
to envelop the entire populace. This fact is explicable 
because Oudh had been annexed by Lord Dalhousie for 
the East India Company only the previous year, an annexa- 
tion which even Indian historians generally agree salvaged 
that area from disastrous exploitation to which the kings of 
Oudh had subjected it. Nevertheless, when the mutiny 
broke out, the personal and often conflicting ambitions of 
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the old king’s family, the haunting fear that, regardless of 
the reasons for the act, the annexation of Oudh might not 
be the last to be carried out under either Dalhousie’s “doc- 
trine of lapse” or the “doctrine of paramountcy,” sufficed 
to make the rebellion widespread.* The populace, once 
inflamed, searched about for a leader and made the un- 
fortunate choice of the aged Oudh king, Bahadur Shah, 
who was nearly ninety and lacked the physical capacity 
for leadership. Nor were the mutineers aware of the 
duplicity of his youngest and favorite wife, Begum Zeenat 
Mahal, ambitious to gain the royal title for her eighteen- 
year-old son. Undoubtedly the mutineers here had great 
moral support from their families, too, for the Bengalese 
troops were especially resentful of the annexation since it 
cancelled some special privileges which they had enjoyed 
during the earlier East India Company affiliation. By the 
time the British regained control of the great Red Fort of 
Delhi they had developed a deep respect for the dogged 
persistence of the sepoys themselves if not for the aged 
King, the Begum, and their sons. 

With order restored in Oudh, the British government 
did not wait until it had regained control in central India, 
but took quick steps to bring the rule of the Company to 
an end. By the Act for the Better Government of India, 
passed in August of 1858, the British Crown assumed au- 
thority. 

There was no dearth of accounts and reminiscences of 
the “Mutiny” as it came to be called by British historians. 
Men who survived its rugged days reported their experi- 
ences, though accounts by Indian contemporaries are in- 





* The principle of lapse asserted that should the direct line of a subordinate 
ruler fail, the State would lapse to the superior power; the line could not be 
continued by adoption. There was precedent for this practice in pre-British 
India; however, under Dalhousie the principle became a means of annexation. 
Thus three Maratha States, Satara, Nagpur, and Jhansi lost their sovereignty 
to the Company. The principle of Paramountcy was based upon treaties, 
usage, and sufferance and permitted the Paramount Power to intervene in the 
internal attairs of a State in instances of misgovernment. Thus the Company 
acquired Mysore, Assam, Madras, and finally Oudh. 
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deed scarce. In 1873 Sayyid Ahmad Khan published the 
Causes of the Indian Revolt, one of the few Indian accounts 
to appear in the nineteenth century, but this is relatively 
late when compared with.the first English publication. 
Within a year following the Meerut revolt, numerous ac- 
counts in English had already appeared, including one by 
a chaplain, one by an officer's wife, one by a “volunteer,” 
and several by officers themselves. These writers were 
dramatic, emphasizing the violence of the mutineers and 
the valor of the English troops and officers, but they were 
in accord in seeing the uprising as a mutiny and nothing 
more. Of the British who were there and who survived, 
Sir James Outram, dispatched to aid in the rescue of Luck- 
now, was perhaps one of the few who saw in the uprising 
a movement aimed at independence. 

In addition there were the accounts of The Annual Reg- 
ister, the Delhi Gazette, and several collections of papers 
relating to the insurrection published by the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom. The press of Bengal was generally 
British operated, and there were few native newspapers 
to balance opinions. Defeat and disruption undoubtedly 
prevented the Indian version of the rebellion from being 
properly told. Many valuable papers were destroyed: 
others were suppressed; some, in manuscript form, disinte- 
grated from the effects of weather and of insects. There 
were also a few accounts which Indians dared not publish 
for fear of suppression or punishment. 

A much greater degree of sympathy and understanding 
was evidenced late in the century subsequent to the work 
and publications of Sir William Wilson Hunter. A British 
publicist, Hunter was assigned the task of collecting sta- 
tistical data and this he did, traversing the country com- 
pletely in what proved to be a monumental effort. His 
publications shed a different light on the underlying causes 
of the mutiny and on the history of the East India Com- 
pany as well, and his findings were reflected in the accounts 
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of the mutiny published in the closing two decades of the 
century. It was he who made many Bengalese manu- 
scripts available for the first time. In addition to the sta- 
tistical data, Hunter wrote several histories as well. The 
most comprehensive of these was The Indian Empire: Its 
People, History, and Products, published about 1880. 

Greater diversity of opinion and treatment is apparent 
as one samples the writings of both English and Indian 
commentators farther removed from the events of 1857. 
In 1901, J. Talboys Wheeler published an account which 
subsequently became well-known. Wheeler had served 
as Secretary of the Government of India towards the end 
of the century and had access to many of the significant 
materials and documents pertaining to the mutiny. He is 
among the writers who have suggested that Europeans 
were never wholly satisfied as to the causes of the rebellion, 
its roots, or the length of time that it had been operating. 
Nevertheless, Wheeler viewed it as a military uprising, 
though he excepted the three stations of Lucknow, Jhansi, 
and Cawnpore, where he described the mutiny as having 
“more or less of a political character.” 

Examination of the 19th and 20th century writings on 
the mutiny, by both amateur and professional historians, 
has revealed little variation as to precipitating and under- 
lying factors. At least twelve military uprisings had already 
occurred between the years 1816 and 1856. Disparity in 
numbers between Europeans and Indians, destruction of 
the legend of British invincibility, resentment over condi- 
tions within the service, British disdain of caste, elimina- 
tion of special privileges allowed Bengalese soldiers, fear 
that sepoys might be sent overseas and that they were to be 
Christianized—these were the immediate factors behind 
the 1857 disturbance. It is no wonder that the Enfield 
rifle and its greased cartridges, regarded as a deliberate 
assault upon caste, fired the insurrection. 
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Viewed from a longer range, other conditions which pre- 
vailed in India in 1857 included resentment over cultural 
impositions and restraint of local customs, interference in 
religious matters, economic exploitation, and revolt against 
political authority. Western reforms and education were 
not viewed as progressive, but as weakening to caste. Laws 
passed for the good of the people, such as the forbidding 
of widow-burning, were resented. So also was Christian 
proselytizing. 

Economic grievances included taxation on the use of 
land, on exports and imports—all in favor of the trade and 
interests of the Company. Local weavers, unable to com- 
pete against British cotton, had lost even their local con- 
sumers as expansion of the Company destroyed India’s 
wealthy classes. Western industrial techniques led to eco- 
nomic displacement, too. 

Revolt against the territorial annexations and the fear of 
still further infringement by the East India Company cer- 
tainly helped galvanize opinion in Oudh and the central 
provinces. However, in Oudh, the Moslems, anxious to 
regain the dominance enjoyed in pre-Company days, in- 
cited Hindu sepoys to rebel. Thus, though the general 
populace was anti-British, the objective was more nearly 
Moslem independence than Indian. 

The conditions described above prevailed wherever the 
Company operated, not just in Bengal, but in the south 
around Madras and in the west near Bombay, yet these 
areas were disaffected by the mutiny. It engulfed only 
one of the three armies in India and was confined geo- 
graphically to the Gangetic Valley and a few perimeter 
states. 

Indeed, the essentials for an independence movement 
were lacking. There was neither political maturity nor 
good leadership. No account perused by the writer sug- 
gests anything to the contrary. The masses were inarticu- 
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late, as were the sepoys themselves. The only designs seem 
to have been plunder, personal power, and intrigue. The 
most notable leaders, Tanti Topi and the Rhani of Jhansi, 
were concerned politically; they had been affected by the 
doctrine of lapse. Yet their effectiveness must be meas- 
ured in terms of military success, not in terms of political 
acumen. The Rhani, motivated chiefly by the desire for 
revenge and retaliation, was more anti-British than pro- 
Indian. Other princes who participated were often at 
cross-purposes with their subjects, but the majority of the 
Indian princes remained loyal to the British perhaps out 
of respect for the superior resources and organization avail- 
able to the Europeans. Then, too, there was no reasonable 
well-knit system of communication to enable the initial 
action to spread geographically. The fact that most mes- 
sages had to be transmitted orally was detrimental to 
underground influence. Of pro-Indian accounts examined 
by the writer, only that by Mr. Nehru described the mutiny 
as secret and well-organized. Although mutineers dis- 
rupted the service, the British retained control of communi- 
cation and transport. 

Although the present century has seen additional ma- 
terials on the mutiny, and although these have been sub- 
jected to more objective scutiny and evaluation, it has still 
been difficult to make a genuine case for nationalism or 
for an independence movement. Few writers have chosen 
to do so. Sir William Lee-Warner, an authority on the 
government of India, finding class consciousness and re- 
ligious particularism were too prominent to permit a co- 
herent independence faction, preferred to trace Indian 
nationalism to post-mutiny days. A similar view was held 
by India’s great man-of-letters, Rabindranath Tagore, him- 
self an ardent nationalist. Atul Chatterjee and W. H. 
Moreland, contemporary historians and collaborators in 
a history of India, stressed the geographical corfines of the 
mutiny, the lack of leadership, and the failure of the princes 
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to take part. Philip Knapland and Sir Patrick Cadell, 
prominent British authorities on Indian history, likewise 
found the mutiny to be only that. Adamant in the same 
view are Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, H. C. Raychaud- 
huri, and Kalikinkar Datta, professional historians, authors 
of An Advanced History of India, published in 1956. 

Despite the stand taken by the majority of writers, there 
have been two deliberate attempts to revive the incidents 
of 1857 and to glorify them as episodes in India’s first war 
of independence. The first of these efforts occurred in the 
1920's, following the bid toward independence made by 
the All-India Congress of 1916. An ardent proponent 
then was K. M. Panikkar, who in 1920 published Indian 
Nationalism: Its Origin, History and Ideals. Panikkar was 
professor of modern history at the University of Aligarh. 
Later, he continued to express his pro-nationalist views as 
a newspaper editor and served in various capacities in 
association with the independence movement. Between 
the world wars he held several important political posts in 
India. In the writer's opinion, Panikkar probably has 
wielded the most influence as a propagandist for the first 
war of independence theory, although there were other 
adherents as nationalism intensified with approaching po- 
litical maturity. 

One of the most ardent of the nationalists has been Mr. 
Nehru himself. The writer examined the works of Gandhi 
but found no comment about 1857. He probably would 
have been repelled by the violence. Nehru’s works have 
been widely read throughout India and elsewhere, and 
their influence cannot be discounted. In The Discovery 
of India, published in the 1980's, Nehru examined the up- 
rising of 1857 in considerable detail. He regarded the re- 
volt as the result of widespread conspiracy which, though 
well-organized, was sabotaged in part because of a pre- 
mature outbreak. Mr. Nehru took great care to distinguish 
between the desire for independence and a sense of na- 
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tionalism, a differentiation made by few of the other 
writers. In the main, however, he leaned heavily upon 
Panikkar, as comparison of the two works clearly shows. 
Nor has the affinity been merely a literary one, for since 
independence, Panikkar has served in several prominent 
governmental posts including that of India’s Ambassador 
to China from 1948 until about 1955. 

Subsequent to achievement of independence in 1947 
and in conjunction with the centennial celebration of 1857, 
views regarding the events of that year have undergone 
further revision. The objective is clear—that of providing 
a sense of unity and national conscience among a vastly 
diversified people. In this instance, however, the initiative 
seems to have sprung from the government itself, rather 
than from the historians, and constitutes a veritable propa- 
ganda attack. One hesitates to question the wisdom and 
exigency of such a policy in India, nor is India the first 
nation to resort to imposing a sense of nationalism upon 
the populace. One is reminded of Mexico where in 1946 
a law affecting the fine arts was passed in an effort to decree 
concepts of nationalism. Both nations are hampered by 
geography and language differences. 

Presenting the 1857 rebellion as India’s first war of in- 
dependence represents only one phase of the current cam- 
paign for nationalism. The ousting of English as the 
primary language and the vigorous anti-Christian policies, 
which now have gone so far as to make mission schools 
subject to Indian governing boards, are two other notable 
aspects. Many media have been utilized—the press, thea- 
ter and folk arts, radio, and of course emphasis within the 
school curricula. Ballet, theater arts, and folk dancing 
receive much wholesome emphasis, drawing, as they do, 
upon India’s wealth of legend and art. All India Radio, 
subsidized by the government, devotes regular broadcasts 
to the national music of India and presents some of the 
country’s most competent musicians. Cultural activities 
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accompany nearly every holiday. A highlight is the folk 
dance festival which occurs in conjunction with the Re- 
public Day celebration in January. Folk dancers come 
from all over the nation to participate in this event which 
already has done much to revive interest in this art. 

One of the most interesting effects observed by the 
writer had to do with monuments. In Discovery of India, 
Nehru complained that there were numerous British monu- 
ments to the Mutiny, two prominent ones being at Cawn- 
pore and at Lucknow. There was then no memorial for 
the Indians who had died. The observation is no longer 
valid. There are now monuments to Indian “martyrs” in 
such cities as Lucknow and Patna; the great forts at Delhi 
and at Agra are museums; so also is the old Residency at 
Lucknow. Furthermore, many English statues have been 
removed even when there was nothing to put in their 
places. Both George V and Queen Victoria were removed 
from a Lucknow park and the empty pedestals left, look- 
ing much like chopping blocks. Many public parks and 
grounds and even some streets have been renamed. 

Of what may have been published in the native dialects, 
the writer has no knowledge but assumes such writings 
would be extensive. Newspapers in English, though more 
conservative generally, seemed to follow the government's 
line. Such papers as the New Delhi Statesman and the 
Lucknow Herald, to mention only two, devoted large Sun- 
day sections and supplements to articles on 1857 and to 
prints of many of the old sketches and woodcuts. At least 
one excellent traveling exhibit of the originals of such pic- 
tures, together with other items pertinent to the rebellion, 
has circulated throughout India and has been well publi- 
cized. 

To the writer the films held the most interest. They 
were numerous and, without being billed, were shown 
before the featured cinema. Well-constructed, they com- 
bined old pictures, etchings, cuts and even newspaper 
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headlines as well as action sequences. Appropriate music 
was utilized, and narrators provided the continuity. 

Propaganda usually necessitates some distortions. The 
documentaries were surprisingly fair-minded toward the 
British, but the “stock” of the Indian participants in the 
Mutiny was “pegged” higher than history would seem to 
justify. Nana Sahib, Tanti Topi, and the Rhani of Jhansi 
were portrayed as selfless, noble martyrs. One must return 
to the historical accounts to learn that these individuals 
were personally ambitious and capable of treachery. Re- 
calling the Cawnpore massacre, it is difficult to regard Nana 
Sahib as a great hero. The Rhani of Jhansi, now a veritable 
Joan of Arc, is a remarkable figure, but one can scarcely 
accept her as a leader of and for the people. 

The films gave the impression that the mutiny was very 
extensive geographically, that regions responded spon- 
taneously and simultaneously once the initial blows had 
been struck. The Moslem bid for power and the Moslem- 
Hindu conflicts were omitted; instead Moslem and Hindu 
seemingly fought side by side. The ineffectual leadership 
of the aged Mogul king at Delhi was slighted as was also 
the perverse deceit of the Begum, his youngest wife. Ex- 
ploitation, to which many such rulers subjected their peo- 
ple, impoverishing them even before the days of the Com- 
pany, likewise was not considered. 

The writer had reason to think that the propaganda 
campaign has worked quite well if judged by the effect 
upon the sophomores whom she taught at Isabella Thoburn 
College. An exceedingly able group of young women, the 
entire class believed firmly that India is the only nation to 
achieve independence without bloodshed. Nor were they 
at all perturbed by the rather obvious contradiction of the 
violence that accompanied the partitioning, nor of the con- 
tradiction also in accepting 1857 as a first war of inde- 
pendence despite the violence displayed therein. 
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One admires the contemporary Indian historians, the 
majority of whom have taken a firm stand against these 
distortions of events. Unless they finally succumb to the 
new line, they may have the last word, since it is they who 
write the textbooks. For the present, however, it is the 
propagandists who hold sway, meeting paradoxically the 
demands of historical necessity—selling unity to Indian 
peoples. The new look may be out of focus historically, 
but it is nonetheless very much in vogue. 
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Power Factors in Kansas 
Constitutional Revision 


ALvIN H. Proctor 


ISCUSSION of constitutional revision in Kansas has 

slowly gained momentum in recent years but has 
not yet reached that stage of development from which 
significant changes can be expected. There was consid- 
erable ferment during the recent session of the legislature, 
but no really significant progress was made toward im- 
portant revision. The Kansas public seems generally in- 
different toward the subject, and no major political group 
is at present attempting to activate it. Nevertheless, a 
fairly close study of the problem is worthwhile because 
it reiterates and re-emphasizes the complexity of demo- 
cratic government, the difficuity of modernizing the prin- 
ciples and functions of government, and especially points 
up the difficult task of political motivation in a society in 
transition. 

Constitutional revision is perhaps the most important 
task which society can attempt, because such revision 
“alters the relations and alters the powers and rights of the 
different orders of the State and of the bodies by which 
the self-governing energy of the nation takes effect in law - 
and in acts of government.” The constitution reflects the 
displacement and balance of forces in the community, and 
therefore revision of it changes the balance of those forces. 
This is the factor which makes constitutional revision al- 
ways a touchy process and sometimes an explosive one. 
The Kansas constitution has not been effectively revised 
precisely because the power elements which made it, al- 
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though challenged by new power units rising in the cities, 
are determined to resist displacement of that original 
power. Although major socio-economic changes have oc- 
curred within the state since 1900, the political and govern- 
mental structure has remained basically unaltered. An 
urbanized and industrialized state continues to be gov- 
erned under an “agrarian constitution.” The socio-eco- 
nomic philosophy of those who govern is entrenched in 
the 1861 constitution. 

It has been said that it is the tendency of any constitu- 
tional convention to enshrine the present and that a state 
constitution inevitably reflects the environment which 
exists at the time the convention meets. Because this is 
true, it is important that the constitution contain provisions 
that make it adaptable to the future, that power not be 
immovably frozen in units of society or areas which be- 
come outmoded through socio-economic change. Two 
major questions can be asked of any constitution: by whom 
shall power be organized, and by what process shall it be 
altered in the future? Power in Kansas was organized in 
1861 by a rural society. As this paper will show, because 
the displacement of power could only be altered by the 
legislature—indeed no amendment can be made except 
with the consent of that body—Kansas has not seriously 
considered revision of the constitution or a constitutional 
convention. The new urban-industrial society meanwhile 
remains remarkably quiescent in the face of its disfran- 
chisement. 

Of course, one must also consider the question, what is 
a good constitution? A constitution, it must probably be 
answered, is as good or as bad as the government it helps 
to produce. Do the people seem in general to get the kind 
of government they want? Has that government been 
reasonably efficient? Does the voting public of the state 
have a reasonably good record of participation in the gov- 
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ernmental process? Have there been serious malfunctions 
and scandals obviously caused by constitutional defects? 
Are the civil and political liberties of the people protected? 

No one has yet made a case for the contention that the 
Kansas constitution and government do not really reflect 
the will of the people. There is no conclusive evidence 
that the structure of government, which appears archaic 
to the political scientist, appears so to the people of Kan- 
sas or really is responsible for the failure of its government 
to deal forthrightly with many contemporary problems. 

When one reads the forty-five amendments to the state’s 
constitution, he has an impression of deep conservatism 
which has projected itself into the middle of this century. 
The lack of important constitutional revision really reflects 
the people’s concepts of the purpose, the nature, and work 
of state government, or, more accurately, reflects a power 
situation in the legislature which is acceptable to the people 
in general. 

Proposals to amend the Kansas constitution have not so 
far included any proposal to alter the amending process. 
Only the legislature by a two-thirds vote can propose 
amendments or propose to the people that a convention be 
called. This reflects conservatism which was characteris- 
tic of historic constitution-making and attitudes and, prob- 
ably, a continuing belief that it is more dangerous to tinker 
with government than to endure it. The flaw in this atti- 
tude is that if one believes in the “consent of the governed,” 
he must concede that revision of the Kansas constitution 
is long overdue, for the majority of those now governed do 
not have equal individual voice in that government. 

More than 200 state constitutional conventions have been 
held in the United States since 1789, but none has been 
held in Kansas since 1880. The legislature submitted pro- 
posals to the people for conventions in 1880 and 1892, but 
both were rejected (one decisively) and none has been 
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proposed in this century. In spite of the interest of some 
leading political figures in revision, a constitutional con- 
vention has never been seriously considered. 

One of the state’s leading politicians, Clifford Hope, Sr., 
cites two reasons: one is “a considerable lack of general 
interest in constitutional revision and the other is the prev- 
alent feeling, which is probably justified, that it would be 
impossible at this time to get the Legislature to agree to 
legislation providing for such a convention.” Sentiment 
in the western part of the state would prevent the House 
from agreeing to such a proposal, and opposition could be 
reduced only by eliminating the question of representation 
from consideration by the convention. 

The League of Woman Voters concluded in a recent 
study that there was wide agreement throughout the state 
that constitutional change is desirable and politically feas- 
ible, but there are “countless arguments against the con- 
vention method of attaining these changes.” The editor 
of a leading paper expressed the opinion that a convention 
“would be a wind-jamming session,” and he himself fa- 
vored the amendment revision. Other editors agreed that 
the legislature would fear “creation of a Frankenstein mon- 
ster which might destroy them” and would not permit rise 
of new power centers in the east and urban areas. Dr. 
Hugo Wall of the University of Wichita summed it up by 
asserting that the legislature wants to contro] what is con- 
sidered and that western Kansas is so afraid of reappor- 
tionment that it would never let a proposal for a convention 
get out of the legislature. 

Because of such factors, one must conclude as did Mr. 
Hope that the best procedure in constitutional revision 
is the one which has already been adopted or at least ac- 
quiesced in by the Commission to Revise the Constitution, 
that of using the existing procedure of not submitting more 
than three amendments to the people at each general elec- 
tion. The Commission on Revision did not commit itself 
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to the idea of a constitutional convention in its progress 
report to the governor, “. . . being guided in this mat- 
ter, in no small part, by opinion in the legislature.” 

One must conclude that the same factors of public and 
legislative opinion which operate in other states to prevent 
conventions are equally effective in Kansas. If one exam- 
ines the status of constitutions across the nation—whether 
in California or New Jersey or in Illinois or Alabama and 
Mississippi—he is struck by the effective resistance of 
agrarian forces to constitutional change sought by new 
urban-industrial political power areas. Kansas is not 
unique in its power imbalance imposed by an agrarian 
constitution. 

Kansas turned to the proposition of a Commission on 
Revision of the Constitution through the chance remark 
of a political scientist to a potential candidate for governor. 
The seed was planted in 1954 and grew into a commission 
three years later when Governor George Docking ap- 
pointed Professor Walter Sandelius of the University of 
Kansas as chairman of the Commission. Its members in- 
clude three former governors, two former supreme court 
justices, college professors, former Congressmen, and legis- 
lators. It contains a heavy representation of men from 
western Kansas. Because it reports to the legislature and 
the governor, the Commission has been subject to the gen- 
eral handicaps common to such groups, but it has never- 
theless proposed extensive revision of the constitution. 
Its greatest virtue has been to serve as an educational de- 
vice in focusing attention on the common problem. Its 
greatest handicap has been the fluid political situation in 
the state since 1954, and it inevitably reflects the partisan 
struggle as well as the deeper play of forces to be noted 
below. 

Probably because of the Commission’s work, the last 
legislative session saw twenty-six proposed amendments 
to the constitution submitted to its members for considera- 
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tion, more than at any other time in the last quarter cen- 
tury. Other factors were the belief that legislative reap- 
portionment was long overdue and the opinion of many 
legislators that failure to act in some areas would create 
political issues for the opposition. 

The work of the Commission and of the legislature was 
handicapped by lack of general and particular opinion. 
which might press for sweeping revision. It is generally 
agreed by political scientists, editors, and legislators that 
there is no ground swell of public opinion to goad or assist 
either the Commission or the Legislature. Because of 
this fact, the two parties have demonstrated little interest 
in constitutional revision, thus reflecting the facts of life 
about why and how political parties act or fail to act. 

There has been a singular lack of interest on the part of 
the public, which apparently finds little to complain about 
in the present constitution, and this public apathy is di- 
rectly reflected in party apathy. One of the members of 
the Commission who was a former state party chairman 
declared that it “had never been a matter for party posi- 
tion or party platform.” Initiative for revision and reform 
seemed to come neither from the public or parties but from 
the Governor. One might expect indifference from the 
Republican Party, which for a century has been securely 
in control of the state and which naturally and properly 
seeks to perpetuate that control. Democratic Party in- 
difference can be explained only on the grounds of party 
disorganization and the fact that the party apparently saw 
no political capital in revision as an issue. Various legis- 
lators have asserted that only public pressure could really 
generate legislative interest in general revision. 

There has also been a singular lack of interest in revision 
among various interest groups. The rural interest, espe- 
cially in the western parts of the state, has been opposed 
to revision, and other interest groups such as the Chamber 
of Commerce, the oil interests, and utilities indicate little 
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interest in revision. One political scientist in the Legis- 
lative Research Council, Dr. Frederic Guild, asserts that 
there has been no interest-group pressure apart from the 
counties as units. 

One must conclude that the status quo serves the interest 
groups well and that revision might threaten their present 
satisfactory positions. Public opinion has not been a power 
factor in favor of or even forcing consideration of consti- 
tutional revision in Kansas, not even in the case of fairly 
limited amendments. Since public opinion in the broad 
sense is seldom if ever self-generative in politics and even 
less so in constitutional matters, it is apparent that there 
have been no really strong forces at work for it within the 
state. On the contrary, there have been factors at work 
which forestall serious constitutional revision and which 
seek to forestall the rise of public opinion thereon. How- 
ever, Kansas has no monopoly of such “sheer voter disin- 
terest,” for it is a pattern generally found in almost all the 
other states. 

With this background of public indifference and interest 
group quiescence, the logical conclusion is that the crux 
of constitutional revision in Kansas is the legislature. No 
real revision will occur until socio-economic changes force 
the legislature to conform to the new population facts of 
life. Until the question of power distribution among the 
counties and between the parties is solved, the legislature 
will hesitate to surrender its present strangle hold on the 
revision process. The major question of revision in Kansas 
is therefore the question of legislative reapportionment, 
perhaps the most fundamental of all revision questions. 

The case for legislative reapportionment per se is easy 
to make in Kansas from the political scientist's viewpoint, 
both from the standpoint of good representation and be- 
cause present inadequacy is one of the chief barriers to 
other elements of revision such as the short ballot, integra- 
tion of the executive branch, increased power for the execu- 
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tive department, etc. It has been pointed out that few mat- 
ters can rightfully claim a higher level of importance than 
the question of apportionment, for it is the “working appli- 
cation of two concepts central to American political 
thought—equality of representation and majority rule.” 
What Professor Walter Sandelius of the University of 
Kansas has called the “ultimate expression of power in a 
democracy,” the vote of the people, has been checkmated 
by an amending process which is controlled by a highly 
unrepresentative legislature. 

The situation is a familiar one. Each county has a mini- 
mum of one representative, and the counties vary in popu- 
lation from 2,000 for several western counties to others with 
more than 100,000 and one with over 300,000. Urban 
centers have developed in the south-central portion and 
in the northeast which are grossly under-represented and 
remain so in spite of reapportionment of seven seats in the 
1959 legislature. 

The basic unit of one representative per county remains 
untouched. In some instances it takes fifty western coun- 
ties to equal one other in population. Kansas has been 
characterized by her own political scientists as among the 
three or four states at the bottom of the list in having a 
representation disproportionate to the population and by 
other authorities as among the worst in this respect. A 
recent candidate for governor pointed out after the election 
that 700,000 of the 2,000,000 people live in four counties, 
that “A change is plainly in order, not to count any one out 
but to count many in who feel that they are without a 
direct voice in state government;” and that there is great 
risk for the Republican Party if it fails to correct the un- 
balanced condition. Good representation could become 
good politics. 

The problem lies in the fact that the constitution now 
guarantees each county one representative, leaving only 
twenty free floating seats. Because of this power factor 
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the Research Department of the Kansas Legislative Coun- 
cil correctly pointed out in 1952 that there could not be 
any over-all reapportionment in Kansas every five years 
“as the constitution might imply.” 

All legislatures are extremely reluctant to reapportion 
themselves, even when no constitutional consequences are 
involved. In the case of Kansas, as the history of the last 
one hundred years proves, all other revision depends upon 
the will of an essentially conservative legislature. This 
natural, conservative reluctance to revise the constitution 
or to amend it is heightened now by other factors to be 
examined below. 

Reapportionment is widely recognized as the key log 
in the jam. As one political writer put it, even equitable 
change of legislative apportionment could be had only by 
constitutional amendment and “that cannot be had with a 
shotgun” under the existing guarantee of one representa- 
tive for each of the 105 counties. One member of the Leg- 
islative Committee of the Commission on Revision char- 
acterized reapportionment as “the cat on the back,” and 
the director of the Research Division of the Legislative 
Council, Dr. Frederic H. Guild, asserted to the author that 
“no one really wants popular government.” 

Two questions were involved in reapportionment as it 
was studied by the Legislative Committee of the Commis- 
sion of which the author was a member. One was the 
question as to what should be the proper basis of reappor- 
tionment, i. e., how should the counties be dealt with in 
the lower house; and the other was the question, who 
should do the reapportioning? The answer to the first 
proved to be difficult, and this committee recommended 
no real change in the basic principle that each county 
should be guaranteed one representative, no matter what 
its population. The principle of area representation for 
the House on that basis was never in dispute before the 
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committee; representation according to population was to 
be provided by the Senate. 

Four primary factors shaped the opinion of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Commission and equally convinced 
the Legislature that it should not seriously consider ef- 
fective reapportionment. The first was the conflict be- 
tween the eastern and western parts of the state, with the 
dividing line at Highway 81. The more rural western half 
is slightly larger geographically than the eastern part but 
has a much smaller population. 

It is generally agreed that probably the most nearly 
equitable apportionment ever made in Kansas was in 1876. 
From that time on, power shifted to the western and rural 
counties. They were able to create a practical and con- 
stitutional barrier to loss of power in the decades which 
followed. The pattern of sectional rivalry which has been 
a familiar part of the Kansas scene thus grew out of the 
pattern of political colonization of Kansas. But it must be 
admitted that it would be difficult to prove that refusal of 
the western part to countenance revision on the basis of 
representation or the method of amendment has been very 
disastrous to this time. The future may be different. 

In a letter to the author, Clifford Hope, Sr., who repre- 
sented a western district in Congress for several terms and 
became distinguished as ranking Republican on the United 
States House of Representatives Agricultural Committee, 
stated that there is a “great difference . . . between 
Eastern and Western Kansas,” and he believed this differ- 
ence to be an additional reason why one House should be 
based primarily on geographic representation in Kansas. 
He said that “an almost universal feeling on the part of 
people in this part of the State” was that Eastern Kansas 
had used up its natural resources, was heavily in debt and 
could not adequately finance its local government activi- 
ties, particularly schools, and that taxation would bear 
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most heavily on the western half of the State if the system 
of representation was weighted in favor of the eastern part. 

Various editors concurred in this opinion. In the last 
session, legislative opinion of the majority party easily sus- 
tained the Speaker of the House, who comes from a county 
farthest west, when he removed two members who came 
from urban centers in eastern and south-central Kansas 
from the House Committee on Legislative Apportionment 
and replaced them with Democrats from western Kansas. 
The Speaker remained adamant in the face of opposition 
arguments. The Kansas City Star in an editorial of De- 
cember 23, 1958, stated that “The biggest stumbling block 
to reapportionment has been the fear by the Western Kan- 
sas wheat belt that it would lose its lop-sided control of the 
House.” That fear was allayed by agreement of the legis- 
lative committee of the Commission on Revision that 105 
counties would have 105 representatives, and the Senate 
would be retained at forty members based on population. 

The second factor which has blocked effective reappor- 
tionment and other constitutional revision is that of the 
cleavage between rural and urban counties, between the 
rural and urban population and their representatives. This 
cleavage is not confined to the western half but includes 
counties in the southeast and northeast as well, since urban- 
ization is not geographically contiguous. 

As Dean McHenry has pointed out, over-representation 
of rural areas has frequently been a smoke-screen by which 
other economic groups seek to conceal their real power 
and activities and that “cow country legislators” are fre- 
quently more responsive to their demands on key issues 
than are urban representatives. Evidence would seem to 
indicate that while this may be partially true in Kansas, 
there is a real urban-rural cleavage among the population 
which is reflected in their representatives. 

The rural-urban disparity in representation reveals a 
pattern of increasing discrimination, with rural legislators 
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reluctant to transfer power to cities and urban counties. 
Important leaders of the Democratic Party asserted that 
the cleavage between rural and urban areas was stronger 
than that of East vs. West and declared that there was “no 
prayer of a chance for reapportionment” if the basic unit 
of one representative per county was altered. One of the 
few Democratic Party Governors of the state once held up 
the frightening prospect of domination of the rural state 
by the large centers of population. A former Speaker of 
the House from western Kansas argued against reducing 
representation below one per county because “representa- 
tion of one from each county would remain a check on the 
industrial areas by the rural areas.” One editor expressed 
the fear that rural-urban cleavage was “rapidly taking on 
labor vs. anti-labor aspects which could indeed be serious, 
affecting political alignments and general legislation 
deeply.” 

Rural rejection of legislative domination by urban power 
centers is based upon more than economic fear noted in 
the above paragraphs. Both political scientists and edi- 
tors here voiced the opinion that many citizens believe that 
rural politics are better than urban politics; that virtue is 
harder to find in the cities; that geographical representa- 
tion is a means of enriching public policy in the interest 
of all. No less a person than Chief Justice Earl Warren 
declared (before he became a Supreme Court Justice): 
“IT have always believed that rural counties are of much 
more significance in the life of our state than the popula- 
tion those counties would represent. 

A third attitude which creates opposition to fundamental 
revision of the constitution relative to representation is 
the belief by some that the county is the natural, basic unit 
of Kansas government and constitutional life and that no 
change must be made in this fact. Justice Walter Wedell, 
a member of the Commission’s Legislative sub-committee, 
summarized this attitude in a committee discussion of the 
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point when in the Fourth Committee Session he said, “Then 
were not changing the theory of representation at all.” 
The other members of the committee readily agreed that 
this was their intention. 

Rural interests and their allies almost always spear- 
head the drive for single-member districts, while urban 
elements resist this pattern. Kansas is one of only nine 
states using single-member districts, and in all discussion 
of the issue of reapportionment, rural and western interests 
vigorously supported the view that the county was a basic 
unit which guaranteed access to the legislature and to 
government in general—access which must be maintained. 
One member of the Commission asserted that population 
control could shift the balance in the Senate, but with each 
county having one representative “that in itself would 
check the Senate.” “The county is the basic unit of gov- 
ernment, and I would oppose depriving it of representa- 
tion in the legislature,” one Representative declared. This 
is a historic attitude, for from the inception of the Kansas 
constitution there has been strong belief that each county 
had interests that required access to at least part of the 
legislature. Of course, it is difficult to quarrel with the 
viewpoint that “access” is an integral feature of good 
democratic government. 

Other aspects of the same viewpoint were voiced in the 
Commission sessions. It was generally agreed that coun- 
ties should not be divided internally in drawing senatorial 
district lines, and it was suggested also that a limit should 
be placed on the number of counties which could be in- 
cluded in a senate district. It was contended that if many 
counties were included, most small rural counties could 
seldom if ever select a senator from large districts. There 
was a running argument in the Fourth Session of the Com- 
mission over keeping the large counties in restraint. Such 
a rigid constitutional limit, or recognition of such a local 
government unit, inevitably creates a bad system of repre- 
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sentation, which is reflected in other aspects of constitu- 
tional revision or lack of it. 

Finally, resistance to reapportionment with all of its 
attendant ills was furthered by what a leading journalist 
called concern for “Well, look what this does to good old 
Joe.” Or as a legislator put it more sedately, “It would be 
hard to reapportion a man’s friend out of his seat.” 

One of the informal checks on reapportionment and an 
obvious consideration in many other aspects of constitu- 
tional revision and legislation is personal consideration of 
one’s colleagues. The Commission on Revision recognized 
this and other factors by proposing mandatory reappor- 
tionment by a committee of three outside the legislature. 
The Kansas City Star supported this plan editorially with 
the statement that “. . . legislative reapportionment 
overlooks an elementary principle of human nature. Leg- 
islatures do not make changes unless they have to. Ina 
reapportionment a lawmaker is voting to take a seat away 
from a friend. This he will not do. ” Tt has been 
said accurately by Professors Gilbert Y. Steiner and Samuel 
K. Gove that “Neither party nor principle nor region are 
more important than a legislator’s colleagues.” The lodge- 
brother relationship among the members of legislatures 
makes it painful to deprive each other of a valued seat. 
The real fight has never been on giving representation to 
the big counties; the real fight has been on taking it away 
from any county. 

One other point is the fact that each house considered 
only its own reapportionment. In the last legislative ses- 
sion, the bill to reapportion seven seats was worked out 
entirely in the House, the Senate concurring without 
amendment. This reflects the belief that the rural-domi- 
nated House should take care of its own problem, as well 
as traditional jealousy of chamber prerogatives. No bill 
to reapportion the senate districts came from that body, 
and none was introduced in the House. The rural and 
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western forces discussed above were obviously in control 
of the legislature; there was an obvious understanding as 
to how work and power were to be shared, and there was 
also the jealousy of each house of its prerogatives normal 
in any bicameral system. 

In conclusion, one can summarize the power factors in 
constitutional revision in Kansas as follows: The public in 
general is not a power factor pressing for any general re- 
vision of an admittedly antiquated constitution, nor are 
any special interests groups pressing for revision. Whether 
to revise or not can be determined only by the legislature 
because of the strangle hold which the constitution gives 
it on the process of amendment and of calling a constitu- 
tional convention. The legislature is dominated by the 
rural counties and is dubious about most constitutional 
revision. Rural forces are determined to maintain their 
power position—partly in order to maintain access to gov- 
ernmental power centers, partly through fear of a strong 
governor, and partly through lack of understanding of and 
fear of the growing urban power centers. The parties have 
been largely silent on the issue of revision and reapportion- 
ment, and it seems most unlikely at this stage of develop- 
ment that a more equitable system of representation can 
be obtained. Hence, no really comprehensive revision of 
other governmental agencies and institutions is likely to be 
secured in the immediate future. The situation in Kansas 
is a normal one. 

The Commission on Revision of the Constitution has 
performed a valuable educational service for the state, 
focusing the attention of past and contemporary leaders 
on the problem. But so far it can only suggest, as it has, 
that the constitution should be revised, that rapidly grow- 
ing socio-economic change cannot be forever ignored, and 
that the rapid concentration of population in a few counties 
and urban centers cannot in the end be frustrated. 














Recent Civil War Writing 


CrypE C. WALTON 


T MEETINGS of professional historians in recent 
years it has become the sophisticated thing to look 
down one’s nose at those benighted individuals whose spe- 
cial interest is the Lincoln-Civil War period of American 
history. It requires, of course, little sustained mental ef- 
fort to let one’s wit play upon an area with as voluminous 
a literature as this period has. And it seems to be even 
more humorous to heap coals upon those lay scholars who 
venture to edit or publish in this field. But somehow, in 
spite of the frequent poison arrows from the ivory tower, 
the acknowledged significance and undeniable fascination 
of this period in our history continue to attract both lay 
and professional historians. Judging from the quantity 
published and the ready sale of most Civil War books, the 
general reading public does not casually shrug off those 
who write about what some still call “the late unpleasant- 
ness.” 

Certainly there is an overwhelming abundance of litera- 
ture about the Civil War. But when one prepares to 
discuss this literature, whether it be present or past, the 
complete lack of proper bibliographic tools is immediately 
apparent. It is, in fact, quite impossible even to determine 
the extent of Civil War literature through the use of our 
standard bibliographical apparatus. 

Scholars look to The American Historical Review for the 
best in modern historical writing, but one searches for 
Civil War articles through its dignified pages in vain. In 
the twenty-year period ending in 1957 there were 382 ar- 
ticles, documents, and notes published in this eminent jour- 
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nal, but only six (1.57%) of them dealt with the Civil War. 
The Mississippi Valley Historical Review similarly is highly 
regarded by the historical profession. In this same twenty- 
year period, that distinguished review published 467 ar- 
ticles, notes, and documents, of which only twenty-eight 
(5.99%) dealt with the Civil War. 

The Journal of Southern History and state historical 
society journals—particularly of those states which partici- 
pated in the war—publish Civil War articles with greater 
frequency than do the American or Mississippi Valley 
Reviews. Most, but not all, of these contributions may be 
located, years after they were published, by using the 
annual volumes of Writings on American History. That 
librarians’ bible, The Reader's Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, lists 309 articles about the Civil War in the 1937-57 
period. Preceding this compilation, The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Reader's Guide indexed fifty-one periodicals, for the 
most part scholarly, and listed 173 Civil War titles. Poole’s 
Index, which covered in part the same chronological pe- 
riod, lists 868 titles. The cumulative index to the American 
Historical Association’s Writings on American History for 
1902-1940 uses two pages of almost solid type to list Civil 
War material. It is the nearest thing to a comprehensive 
source of modern Civil War literature. And John Russell 
Bartlett’s The Literature of the Rebellion enumerates 6,073 
books and magazine articles about slavery and the Civil 
War, all published prior to 1866. 

If the bibliographic difficulties attendant upon the lit- 
erature of the Civil War have been dwelt upon overmuch 
here, it is because the writer’s purpose has been to call at- 
tention to the impossibility of a full discussion of published 
Civil War literature. There is, of course, no adequate 
guide to the manuscript sources for the period. Indeed, it 
seems that no area of American history is in greater need 
of the sure touch of the bibliographer than is the Civil War 
period. 
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It is possible, however, to draw up a list of not less than 
279 Civil War books published in the last ten years. Even 
though it is possible to quarrel endlessly about the defini- 
tion of a Civil War book, by any reasonable standard these 
books have been appearing at an average of about twenty- 
eight a year for the past decade. But this average fails to 
show the increasing volume of the literature—in 1955 at 
least fifteen books, in 1957 not less than twenty-nine, and 
in 1958 we know of thirty-seven. 

But books and periodicals do not constitute the sum of 
recent writing on the Civil War. In a bibliographic article 
published in June, 1959 [Civil War History, V, 145-155], 
James I. Robertson of Emory University lists 187 theses 
and dissertations about the Civil War either accepted in 
the last three years or now in progress. The subjects of 
these theses and dissertations may be indicated by some of 
their titles: “The Missouri River Question as a Factor in 
the Sectional Controversy, 1860-61,” “The Confederate 
Origins of Populism,” “The Civil War and Intellectuals of 
the North,” “John Pope: Fighting General from Illinois,” 
“A History of the Attitude of the Churches Toward Slav- 
ery, “Florida in the Confederacy,” “Money, Class, and 
Party: An Economic Study of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction,” and “A Tactical Study of the Operations of the 
Union Army at the Battle of Fredericksburg.” 

Of these 187 contributions to our knowledge of the Civil 
War, 114 are doctoral dissertations, and seventy-three are 
masters theses. Since the list is better than ninety percent 
complete, it is reasonable to assume that it is representa- 
tive of the kind of Civil War research being conducted in 
our graduate schools. Ninety-nine of these works were 
produced at universities located in the geographical area 
within whose borders were the Confederate and Border 
states. Seventy-four came from northern universities, and 
the rest were produced in the western United States. These 
figures indicate that proportionately more graduate work 
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on the Civil War is done in the South than in the North or 
West. 

A comparison between the subjects of the recently pub- 
lished books on the war and the subjects of theses and dis- 
sertations reveals several interesting differences and also 
many similarities. The following categories accounted for 
less than five percent of the total of both recent books and 
graduate studies: bibliography and historiography, causes 
of the war, ethnic studies, journalism, medical and chari- 
table services, naval operations, pictorial history, regimen- 
tal histories, religion, statistics, weapons and logistics, and 
transportation studies. One-third of all the theses and dis- 
sertations on the Civil War completed in the last three 
years or now in progress were biographical. Although 
twenty-five percent of the recent books were personal nar- 
ratives or personal memoirs, this subject accounted for a 
minor one percent of the theses. It may be revealing to 
put it this way: almost sixty percent of all Civil War books 
published in the last ten years were either biographies, per- 
sonal memoirs, or about campaigns and battles; the same 
categories accounted for only forty-three percent of the 
theses. Social and economic history, politics and govern- 
ment, and general war history totaled about thirty percent 
of the graduate work but only about ten percent of the 
books. 

It is equally interesting to note that one-sixth of all Civil 
War books published in the last ten years were reprints— 
not revised editions, but reprints—of books issued years 
ago. Those who publish these reprints obviously believe 
that there is a demand, and consequently a market, both 
for the scarce and the important and for those which are 
neither scarce nor important but which share the common 
denominator of being out of print and about the Civil War. 

The manner in which this veritable flood of Civil War 
books has been received by the critics is perfectly amazing. 
The Book Review Digest, a reference tool which compiles 
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and evaluates the book reviews that appear in the general 
reviewing media, in 1957 had reviews for twenty-three 
Civil War books published that year. The Digest listed 
eighty-six reviews for these twenty-three books, and, 
mirabile dictu, only one of the eighty-six was a completely 
unfavorable review! The 1958 Digest was complete only 
to September of that year [when this study was made], but 
prior to that month ten Civil War books had been reviewed 
a total of thirty-seven times, and again, strange as it may 
seem, only one of these thirty-seven reviews was essentially 
critical! How wonderful it is that in a twenty-month pe- 
riod thirty-three Civil War books were reviewed 123 times, 
and yet only two of these reviews were downright unfavor- 
able! Remember, too, that the Digest lists reviews from 
among others, The American Historical Review, American 
Political Science Review, Christian Science Monitor, New 
York Herald Tribune Book Review, New York Times Book 
Review, New Yorker, Political Science Quarteriy, Saturday 
Review. Either we have reached the millennium and are 
living in the golden age of Civil War literature, or we need 
to be extremely critical of the book reviewers. 

Other scholarly journals also review Civil War books, 
following the general pattern of favorable reviewing in the 
mass media, with but two noticeable exceptions. Fre- 
quently scholarly reviewers write an essay about the sub- 
ject matter of the book being reviewed and never do take 
any clear position as to its merits or shortcomings. And 
with a certain regularity they also recite the material in 
the table of contents, then show their erudition by pointing 
to a misspelled word or mistaken date, and eventually take 
a most equivocal position. These learned reviewers might 
best be described as belonging to the “comme ci, comme 
ca’ school of book reviewing. 

If the personal narratives and textbooks are subtracted 
from the list of Civil War books published in the last ten 
vears, more than 190 titles remain. In a vain attempt to 
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examine the sources used by recent Civil War authors, 
these titles were arranged alphabetically by author, and 
every tenth book was selected as the basis for a study of 
footnotes and bibliographies. Of the books in this nine- 
teen-title sample, six had no footnotes at all, and if bib- 
liographies were given they were so general as to be use- 
less. Three additional titles were so specialized as also to 
be useless for this study. While no claim is made as to the 
statistical validity of the study of the remaining titles, the 
findings are perhaps indicative of the sources being used by 
contemporary Civil War writers. 

The sources cited fall into five general groups and four 
more specialized categories. Expressed in percentages in 
terms of frequency of citations, periodicals were cited in 
less than one percent of the footnotes: 


NOWEPONGES 2... ..cccececs 4% Regimental histories ....... % 
a EEE T TOTS 10% Personal narratives ........ 17% 
Published primary sources ..18% Battles and Leaders ....... 3% 
Published secondary sources, 20% Official Records ........... 19% 


This writer is not sure what this brief study proves. 
Quite possibly the footnote citation method cannot be ap- 
plied to the literature of history as it can be to the literature 
of the pure sciences. Even if a valid list of the sources 
used in recent writing about the history of the Civil War 
were compiled, it would be meaningless without an eval- 
uation of each source. While such a study could be made 
through the extended efforts of a team of experienced 
scholars, this writer doubts that it could be justified in 
terms of the time and effort spent and the results achieved. 
It is probably worth saying that this matter of properly 
evaluating sources is not unique to the study of the Civil 
War, but extends throughout the realm of historical study. 

This brief note on the sources used by contemporary 
Civil War students bears out in part the opinions formed 
by the writer over the last few years—the inadequate use 
of manuscripts and periodicals and a rather indiscriminate, 
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uncritical use of personal narratives, regimental histories, 
Battles and Leaders and the Official Records of the War of 
the Rebellion. 

There can be many reasons why manuscripts are not 
used more often—perhaps they do not exist, or the subject 
matter is not amenable to manuscript materials; perhaps 
the manuscripts already have been published. It is also 
possible that any given student is ignorant, or lazy, or 
unhappily possesses both of these defects. Perhaps the 
scholar, instead of searching out his own manuscript ma- 
terial, depends on that greatest of all compilations of Civil 
War documents, the Official Records of the War of the Re- 
bellion. This huge series—128 parts in seventy volumes 
and an atlas with over 1,000 maps and sketches—is a monu- 
ment to War Department planning and to the devotion of 
a few regular army officers. Since it is so often cited, it 
deserves further mention here. 

Authorized by the Congress in 1864, the work of col- 
lecting the official correspondence and reports of the war 
was organized in four series in 1880. Brigadier General 
Marcus J. Wright, C. S. A., was appointed in 1878 to direct 
the collecting of Confederate materials. The first volume 
appeared in 1881, and the final one, the index, in 1901. The 
total cost of the project exceeded $2,850,000. 

The documents published in the O. R. were carefully 
selected, and many which might be considered important 
today were not included at the time the work was assem- 
bled. A student obviously cannot rely upon the O. R. as 
being the final word, although many do so. 

The War Department civilian employees and the regular 
army officers charged with transcribing the documents for 
publication worked with meticulous attention to detail. A 
check of retained copies of the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary files against documents published in the O. R. re- 
vealed not a single flaw in transcription, although mistakes 
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in spelling, proper names, and capitalization had been cor- 
rected. 

However, on occasion the question has been raised con- 
cerning whether officers were allowed to revise their orig- 
inal reports before they were published in the O.R. In fact, 
Congressman Davis of Illinois introduced a bill in the first 
session of the 47th Congress (June 19, 1882) to allow the 
Secretary of War to receive reports from those officers whe 
wished to correct errors in their original reports. The War 
Department, in the person of Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
N. Scott, rallied to the cause of historical scholarship and 
pointed out the danger of allowing officers to rewrite their 
reports. Colonel Scott reported that—and this was in 
1882— 

“The experience of this office has demonstrated the utter un- 
reliability of recollections of the war. I have had a Union Colonel 
apply for permission to retract a statement never made in his report 
of Ball’s Bluff. A general officer has complained that his report of 
Shiloh was garbled, but when shown his original report he acknow]l- 
edged that it was correctly printed. Again, a Confederate major- 
general denied ever having made a report that he saw noted in our 
catalogue, and on inspection it was found to be in his own hand- 
writing, and he so acknowledged. As another instance I would 
mention that an attempt to ascertain who commanded a certain 
Confederate brigade in the Gettysburg campaign has developed 
two claimants for the position.” 


The Davis bill did not pass, and the War Department 
has stated that it continued its policy of “excluding post- 
bellum matter.” One cannot help wondering, though, if 
everything in the 128 parts in the seventy volumes of the 
O. R. is unamended and of war date. 

The O. R. can be all things to all Civil War students. By 
picking carefully, selecting only documents which fit into 
the design of a preconceived opinion, and by using ma- 
terial out of context, one can prove almost anything ac- 
cording to the gospel of the O. R. 
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Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, a four-volume 
work so frequently used as an authority that it deserves 
mention here, is an extended series of accounts of the 
battles and campaigns of the war, written by most of the 
highest ranking participating officers, North and South. 
As such, it stands alone as the principal monument of self- 
justification for the general officers who fought the war: 
sometimes garrulous, often contentious, it should be used 
only with extreme caution. 

Almost all of the personal narratives and regimental his- 
tories suffer from this same fatal flaw. Human nature being 
what it is, it is exceedingly rare for a man to admit in 
writing—except in a patronizing or joking manner—that he 
or his military unit were found wanting in any real crisis. 
Most particularly is this true when the author of a memoir 
or narrative had to exercise the decisions of command. 

Now to illustrate the difficulties one finds in using these 
frequently cited authorities, let us examine two of the con- 
troversial aspects of the battle of Shiloh, tracing General 
Grant’s position in these controversies through the O. R., 
Battles and Leaders and his Personal Memoirs. 

The first controversial point to be examined is this: were 
the Union forces surprised by the Confederate attack at 
Shiloh? 

(1) In the contemporary documents in the O.R. (1 ser., X, 
108 ff.), Grant indicates he was not expecting an attack, and that 
his first intimation of an attack was when skirmishers drove in his 
pickets. 

(2) In B.and L. (1956 edition, I, 465-586), Grant writes very 
carefully, never saying he was not expecting an attack. This is the 
implication not only of his words but of his paragraph arrangement 
and sentence structure. One gets a very definite impression that 
he had expected a Confederate attack (see especially 466-7). 

(3) In his Memoirs (1952 edition, 169-198), Grant takes a 
stronger and more positive position, attempting to prove that he 


was not surprised. Finally he says that on the morning the battle 
commenced, Confederate General Johnston was still debating the 
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plan of attack when the battle was begun by U. S. troops. Now this 
is very “cagey” writing, because the battle began with a strong Con- 
federate attack, and no matter whether Northern or Southern 
pickets fired the first shot, the Confederate troops were attacking. 
Grant attempts to evade the question of surprise by placing his 
emphasis on other matters. 


The second controversial point to be examined is this: 
did any of General Buell’s men play an important part in 
the first day of fighting at Shiloh? 

(1) In the O.R., Grant said that just before the battle ended, 
and at the moment of a “desperate effort” by the enemy, the leading 
element of Buell’s troops arrived. “An advance was immediately 
made upon the point of attack and the enemy soon driven back” 
(X, 109). 

(2) In B.and L., Grant says this: “There was . . . a deep 
ravine in front of our left. The Tennessee River was very high, and 
there was water to a considerable depth in the ravine. Here the 
enemy made a last desperate effort to turn our flank, but was re- 
pelled. . . . Before any of Buell’s troops had reached the west 
bank of the Tennessee, firing had almost entirely ceased; anything 
like an attempt on the part of the enemy to advance had absolutely 
ceased. . . . As his troops arrived in the dusk, General Buell 
marched several of his regiments part way down the face of the 
hill, where they fired briskly for some minutes, but I do not think 
a single man engaged in this firing received an injury; the attack 
had spent its force” (I, 475-6). 

(3) In his Memoirs Grant reiterates these statements and adds, 
“The presence of two or three regiments of Buell’s army on the west 
bank before firing ceased had not the slightest effect in preventing 
the capture of Pittsurg Landing” (180). 


Now by following Grant at Shiloh through the O. R., 
B. and L., and his Memoirs, this writer has not meant to 
imply that he should stand as a particularly bad example. 
Indeed, his shift of position is much more subtle, less ex- 
tensive and less argumentative than that of many other 
officers. Of course, to study these points thoroughly, the 
action reports and the later statements of Generals Buell, 
Sherman, Beauregard, Jacob Ammen and many others 
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must also be carefully examined. Through it all, however, 
one develops a considerable admiration for General Grant, 
if not for his unshakeable veracity, for his considerable lit- 
erary skill. 

Now a paper on “Recent Writing on the Civil War” in 
a Mississippi Valley Historical Association session on 
“Sources” would create more attention if it could point out 
significant new methodologies; hitherto untapped sources; 
fresh, brilliant writing; exciting, fresh interpretations. Un- 
fortunately, this paper cannot point out these things, be- 
cause almost without exception they are not present in 
recent Civil War writings. 

The literature of the Civil War now is suffering pains 
very much like those first spasms felt by the small boy who 
had just stuffed himself with little green apples. The lit- 
erature is as much out of balance as was the little boy’s 
diet—too much attention has been centered on the baitles 
and campaigns. The study of the Civil War should em- 
brace more than just four years of fratricidal fighting. The 
growth of sectionalism, the slavery controversy, the ex- 
pansion of the national political party and its discipline, 
the rise of nationalism, and reconstruction, all are inex- 
tricably bound up in any realistic appraisal of the war. 

The handicap imposed by the absence of adequate bib- 
liographic tools was stressed earlier. Bibliographies, criti- 
cal, enumerative, and subject, should be produced imme- 
diately; the task is formidable and will call for great efforts 
on a grand scale. The less romantic side of army opera- 
tions—the logistical, administrative, and technical aspects 
—need further attention. The humdrum, day-by-day 
activity of both Congresses, the economics of life on the 
“home front,” agricultural production, banking, immigra- 
tion into the country and the West during the war years, 
deserve more study both as individual topics and as parts 
of the larger whole. 
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But other areas have been over-studied and ought to be 
ignored by our creative scholars. Such subjects as the 
strategic and tactical operations of both armies, and the 
biography of major political and military figures should be 
let alone for a few years. Lately the biographical and 
military bills of fare have been pure rehash, rehash unadul- 
terated by anything unfamiliar to the literary palate. Pos- 
sibly of the major and significant figures, only Salmon 
Chase, Edwin M. Stanton, and Jefferson Davis deserve 
further immediate study. And in ignoring the well-de- 
scribed major figures we should not drift into writing poor 
biographies about lesser men. 

There are certain danger areas which may be identified 
easily. One of these was mentioned earlier—book review- 
ing. This “you scratch my back and Ill scratch yours” re- 
viewing ought to be stopped. Only careful reading and 
thoughtful study are the proper basis for a sound review. 

Publishers, too, are often careless. More than once ar- 
ticles have been submitted to the periodical Civil War His- 
tory which are also to be chapters in forthcoming books. 
It is disillusioning enough to have to make many factual 
corrections after examining the sources cited in the foot- 
notes so that an article may appear in a quarterly. But 
what a sinking feeling comes over an editor when he sees 
the original manuscript appear—without a single correc- 
tion—as a chapter in a book which then receives laudatory 
reviews from leading scholars. 

Another area of danger is the deficiency of new and 
challenging interpretations. It strains credulity to believe 
that everything has been said, every hypothesis explored. 
Dean Roy Nichols has presented such a new opportunity 
for interpretation in a recent article in The Journal of 
Southern History. For too long we have looked at the war 
through the nearsighted eyes of biography and memoir, 
neglecting other and more fruitful avenues of approach 
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and, at the same time, bypassing important manuscript col- 
lections and other primary sources. 

The value of the continued editing of diaries, letters 
from home, and personal narratives rarely is questioned. 
By and large we know what the ordinary soldier thought 
about, and how he lived, and we know how most of the 
higher commanders thought and what they did. Professor 
Bell Wiley has given us the composite of the common sol- 
dier, North and South. Occasionally these letters and jour- 
nals make interesting reading, but what more they can con- 
tribute is at least debatable, except at the command level 
of captain, major, or lieutenant colonel. Reprinting per- 
sonal narratives raises the same question. Much of their 
value rests in the quality of the new introduction and the 
thoroughness of their editor's critical notes. When these 
notes are either absent or poorly done, as is too often the 
case, whatever value the narratives may have possessed 
is severely diminished. 

But the greatest danger may not be in these things, nor 
in the pitfall of antiquarianism, nor in atrocious writing or 
poor research, nor is it in the overproduction of repetitive 
and thin works. Rather, it may be the slowly widening 
gulf between the professional historical scholar and the en- 
thusiastic citizen with a healthy interest in the Civil War 
period of American history. Instead of the calculated 
sneer, there should be friendly encouragement, and cheer- 
ful co-operation coupled with a firm adherence to the 
highest standards of scholarly endeavor. 

Much has been said by academic folk about the lack of 
public knowledge of, and appreciation for, their research. 
Now there is a large and enthusiastic public interest in the 
history of the Civil War. It should not be driven away by 
an artificial, ivory-tower snobbery, but should be sustained 
and guided by the very group best suited for leadership, 
the professional historians. If the professional historians 
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refuse the mantle of leadership and withdraw to the clois- 
tered life of the graduate college, the mantle must inevit- 


ably pass into the hands of those much less able, but much 
more willing, to wear it. 














Are the States Obsolete? 


RicHarp C. WELTY 


P. A.—1989.” This inscription appears in a side- 
e walk directly across the street from the capitol 
building in Topeka, Kansas. It stands as visible evidence 
of a period in Kansas history when the state government 
was unable to meet the needs of the people and was forced, 
reluctantly, to turn to the federal government in Washing- 
ton for aid. Such aid has almost become the rule, rather 
than the exception. For many people this is sufficient 
evidence that the older pattern of proud, independent state 
government is a thing of the past. To these people state 
government seems to be little more than an administrative 
point for the handling of federal money. More and more, 
they have been raising the question: Is there anything 
better in sight for the American states? 

The question of federal power versus states rights is 
one of the oldest political questions in American history. 
Most of the important names in American political history 
have been directly or indirectly concerned with this contro- 
versy and have been praised or condemned by one group 
or the other. Even 170 years of experimentation and 
change under our present form of government have not 
produced a satisfactory answer to the question of states 
rights. President Eisenhower, in a message to Congress 
on March 30, 1953, said: 


In the state of the Union message I expressed my deep concern 
for the well-being of all of our citizens and the attainment of equal- 
ity of opportunity for all. I further stated that our social rights 
are a most important part of our heritage and must be guarded and 
defended with all of our strength. I firmly believe that the primary 
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way of accomplishing this is to recommend the creation of a com- 
mission to study the means of achieving a sounder relationship be- 
tween Federal, State, and local government. 

Public Law 109 (83rd Congress, Ist Session) established 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations and di- 
rected it to examine the position of the states in the federal 
system. The final report, submitted in 1955, constitutes 
one of the finest and most extensive investigations into 
state-federal relationships. The general conclusion of the 
report favors strengthening state governments. Consider- 
ing the personnel of the Commission, this was not unex- 
pected; and the conclusions have not been universally ac- 
cepted. 

Senator Wayne Morse, a member of the Commission, 
wrote a general dissent to the majority report. He ably 
summarized the feelings of those who thought that the 
Commission was too inclined to put states rights ahead of 
the welfare of the American people: 

As a constitutional liberal, I hold to the point of view that the 
underlying purpose of our federal system of delegated powers is 
to promote the general welfare of the nation as a whole. My study 
of constitutional history convinces me that a basic tenet of our 
system of representative government was always intended to be the 
summation of the sovereignty of the several states is less than the 
sovereignty of the nation as a whole. It is a conviction of mine 
that the promotion of the general welfare of the people of the na- 
tion as a whole is the keystone of our federal constitutional sys- 
tem. . . . Therefore, I do not accept the point of view of those 
States-Righters who still cling to the notion that the sovereignty . 
of the state is superior to the sovereignty of the federal government, 
even if in the exercise of state sovereignty the general welfare of the 
people of the nation as a whole is denied. 

The contrary point of view is illustrated by recent com- 
ments by The Oberlin (Kansas) Herald when it congratu- 
lated the Liberal, Kansas, school board for rejecting fed- 
eral aid available under the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. The board evidently rejected the aid on two 
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grounds: one, that the money was not needed in Liberal; 
and two, that it was afraid of federal control of local school 
policies. On the latter the Herald commented editorially, 
“It is no secret that if federal aid to schools continues to 
increase, eventually Washington will be dictating the cur- 
riculums of the high schools, a situation accurately labeled 
socialism.” 

Sooner or later the issue comes down to the question of 
federal grants to the state and local governments for pur- 
poses covering most of the basic functions of government. 
Although many disagree with such aid on general princi- 
ples, only a few have refused the aid when it has been 
available. In fact, obtaining more than their normal share 
of federal funds is usually a mark of political distinction 
for state and local politicians. 

The total amount of federal grants to state and local 
governments has increased rapidly in the last thirty years, 
reaching a high point during the emergencies of the de- 
pression years and World War II. In 1929 federal grants 
constituted 1.55 per cent of state and local expenditures, 
3.02 per cent in 1932, 31.90 per cent in 1937, 20.80 per cent 
in 1942, 11.56 per cent in 1947, 10.19 per cent in 1953. 
Since 1958 the grants have held relatively steady. 

Federal grants-in-aid to state and local governments 
are possible under a line of judicial decisions establishing 
what is often called “co-operative federalism.” These de- 
cisions take a broad view of national authority and interpret 
the general welfare clause of the Constitution in such a 
way as to place no judicial restraint on the amounts or pur- 
poses of federal spending. In other words, the federal 
government, through grants of money, can participate in 
projects that would normally be denied to them and re- 
served for the states. By imposing conditions on the use 
of the grants, this participation becomes more than mere 
financing. 
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In addition to participation through grants-in-aid, the 
federal government has been able to expand its activities 
into new fields because of favorable Supreme Court de- 
cisions. Prior to 1937 the Court was generally conservative 
in interpreting federal power; however, since that time it 
has been rather liberal. More liberal interpretation of the 
commerce clause, for example, has enabled the federal 
government to enact legislation that has “invaded” the 
field of state power. This has been especially important 
in such matters as labor legislation and social security. 

A careful analysis of election results of the last twenty 
years fails to uncover much mass resentment against this 
“invasion. As a matter of fact, it almost seems as if the 
majority of the American people would favor increased 
federal participation in areas largely reserved for state 
action. This is the one interpretation often given to the 
overwhelming Democratic Congressional majorities of 
1958. Political studies have concluded that, with certain 
noble exceptions, those Republicans who have done the 
best in recent elections have been the “liberal” Republi- 
cans. These liberal Republicans generally support the 
present level of activity by the federal government and on 
certain issues advocate increased federal activity. 

If this “invasion” of state rights has been done with gen- 
eral public approval, it follows that the public has certain 
reasons for wanting increased federal activity. Right or 
wrong, these reasons are important for the understanding 
of the future of the American states. 

The loss of power and prestige, together with the loss 
of much public support, has brought the states to the place 
where they must either improve their position or face a 
continued decline of their “rights.” A continued decline 
would bring the states to the verge of becoming obsolete 
as major instruments of government in the United States. 
Such a condition would mean a drastic revision in the 
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American concept of government. If the states are to avoid 
becoming obsolete, they must first discover the reasons for 
their decline and then find ways and means of eliminating 
the reasons. Although much additional research needs to 
be done, experts on state government agree on several basic 
factors that have caused at least part of the decline. These 
are: (1) extensive centralization and expansion of the 
functions of government because of changing conditions 
in the country; (2) failure of state governments to give 
good service to the people; (8) poor administrative organi- 
zation of state government; (4) failure of state government 
to make the necessary transition from a rural to an urban 
society. 

The industrialization of the United States is one illustra- 
tion of the type of changing condition that has resulted in 
the shift of governmental power. When the typical busi- 
ness was small in both size and influence, such regulation 
as was needed was adequately handled by the state or 
local government. But when the corporate pattern resulted 
in nation-wide businesses of tremendous size, state regula- 
tion could no longer do an adequate job and national regu- 
lation was necessary. The well-known story of the failure 
of state regulation of the railroads, resulting in the passage 
of the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, is a case in point. 
Gradually this pattern of national regulation has been ex- 
tended until it has replaced most of the earlier state regu- 
lation. In a very real sense, the center of business regula- 
tion has moved from the state capital to Washington. Only 
a basic and radical change in the nature of American busi- 
ness organization would halt or reverse the trend toward 
increased national regulation. 

New means of transportation and communication have 
been instrumental in causing the shift of power from the 
states to the nation. An excellent example would be the 
changing responsibility for the construction of roads and 
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highways. Before the automobile, roads were primarily 
the responsibility of the township government. These 
roads were adequate for the means of transportation then 
available; but as the automobile was introduced and trans- 
portation began to improve, township road systems were 
not sufficient. As a result, county highway systems be- 
came the rule and, later, state systems. In order to meet 
the demands of a nation-wide defense system in recent 
years, we have moved to an interstate system with a long 
range expenditure of some $100 billion. Federal funds 
have become so important that the Kansas budget for new 
highway construction is almost two-thirds federal money 
and only one-third state money. This shift of responsi; 
bility from state to national government has been the in- 
evitable result of changing conditions in the United States. 

Another factor that has caused extensive centralization 
and expansion of governmental functions in our country 
has been a series of extreme national emergencies during 
the first half of the twentieth century. World War I, the 
1930 depression, World War II, the Cold War, the Korean 
conflict, the demands of the space age—all these have 
meant increased concentration of power and function in 
Washington. Many people have observed that not all the 
state power sent to Washington to fight an emergency re- 
turns to the state. Consequently after a series of such emer- 
gencies, considerable power has remained in Washington 
and has thus been lost to state governments. 

A second major cause of the decline of state government 
in this country has been the failure of state governments 
to render good service to the people. In case after case 
the states have failed to meet problems with positive and 
adequate programs. Failing to realize satisfaction at the 
state level, people have turned to Washington where they 
have found a more sympathetic response. One common 
illustration is the water problem—flood control in the wet 
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years and water conservation in the dry ones. Although 
most of the states have had this problem as long as state 
governments have been organized, it was not until the na- 
tional government entered the field of flood control and 
water conservation that any real progress was made. Not 
only has the national government taken the lead in flood 
control projects on the larger rivers of the country, but 
through the programs of the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Bureau of Reclamation, water control projects have 
been built on farms and ranches throughout the country. 
Traveling through the Midwest today, one is impressed 
by the number of farm ponds scattered over a landscape 
that was dry and barren in the thirties. These ponds have 
usually been built with aid from Washington, not the state 
government. In fact, it was not until the people approved 
an amendment to the State Constitution of Kansas in the 
1958 election that Kansas could effectively participate in 
such water projects. 

In many other fields such as agriculture, business, edu- 
cation, highways, and mental and physical health, the peo- 
ple have been turning to the national government for in- 
creased expenditures necessary to bring programs in these 
areas up to the desired standard. Despite such charges as 
“socialism” and “hand-outs,” both political parties have en- 
dorsed larger federal appropriations for such projects, and 
it seems certain that the amount of federal participation 
in these projects will increase rather than decrease. At 
least this will be the case until the state governments de- 
cide to meet some of the problems themselves. 

A third major cause of the shift of power from the state 
to national government has been poor administrative or- 
ganization at the state level. Although there has been 
some progress in recent decades, the usual state govern- 
ment is still so poorly and inefficiently organized that it 
cannot satisfactorily discharge its responsibilities. 
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Very few states give their governor sufficient power to 
enable him to carry out the functions expected of him. The 
average state uses the long ballot, which means that the 
principal administrative officers with whom the governor 
must work are elected, rather than appointed. As a result, 
not only does the chief executive lose one of his most im- 
portant checks over his subordinates, but often these lesser 
administrators have political ambitions and are directly 
counter to the governor in intent and desire. Contrast this 
situation with the organization of the President's Cabinet 
in Washington where all of the heads of executive depart- 
ments are appointed by the President and serve at his pleas- 
ure. The Hoover Commission, which studied the organi- 
zation of the national administration, emphasized the need 
to have the principal administrators directly responsible 
to the President, otherwise it would be impossible to estab- 
lish any Presidential responsibility for the policies and ac- 
tions of the government. But the states, ignoring the evi- 
dence and experience of expert opinion, continue to fill 
their administrations with elective officers, many of whom 
are bitter political enemies. The usual result can only be 
confusion, squabbling, and inactivity. 

It is almost universally agreed by experts in public ad- 
ministration that good budget procedures are essential to 
effective administration, and yet few states have developed 
good budget procedures. In most states the governor is 
expected to prepare and submit a budget to the legislature, 
but seldom is the governor given sufficient power to pre- 
pare and administer this budget effectively. In many 
states the governor must depend on budget officers in 
whom he has no faith or who may be real or potential politi- 
cal opponents. In at least one state the governor's budget 
is prepared by a budget commission composed of elected 
administrators. The governor of the state has only one 
vote and may not change or add items to the budget, and 
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yet it is considered by the legislature and the people to be 
the governor’s budget, and he is held politically responsi- 
ble for it. 

Though good personnel is essential to good government, 
the average state does not have an adequate personnel sys- 
tem. For example, civil service systems began to make 
real headway in the states only after the national govern- 
ment required them for employees working in departments 
that were partly financed by grants of federal money, as 
in the highway department. Although most states have 
now extended the merit system to the majority of their 
employees, they still leave much to be desired in other 
personnel policies, such as the pay scale. The pay scale 
is below that of the national government and much below 
that of private business. As an example, when the State 
of Kansas was beginning to staff the maintenance depart- 
ment of the new state office building several years ago, the 
schedule called for skilled maintenance workers at less than 
half the going rate for the same skills in the city of Topeka. 
Similar situations are still common in state governments 
over the country. What often happens is that the state is 
forced to train unskilled persons to fill skilled positions. 
After these persons learn the job and become skilled, they 
leave state employment for much higher wages in private 
industry. Thus the state becomes a huge training ground 
for workers—perhaps a fine public service, but hardly con- 
ducive to administrative efficiency. 

The literature of public administration is filled with other 
reforms that are needed to bring state administrative or- 
ganizations up to an acceptable standard. Included are 
more effective departmentalization of agencies in order to 
consolidate those agencies doing the same type of work, 
improved and extended central purchasing and supply, 
and curtailment of the use of boards and commissions for 
administrative purposes. In some cases these and other 
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reforms can be instituted by legislative action, but in many 
cases constitutional change is required. This is especially 
true regarding the changing of many elective officials to 
appointive status. The record shows that legislative re- 
forms are difficult to obtain and constitutional ones almost 
impossible. Thus the outlook for effective over-all admin- 
istrative changes is not bright. 

A fourth major factor causing the decline of state power 
and prestige has been the failure of the states to change 
their constitutional provisions to meet the needs of an 
urban society. Of all the factors this one is perhaps the 
most serious because it has caused millions of Americans 
to become discouraged with their state government and to 
regard the national government as the only one really con- 
cerned with their welfare. They have come to regard state 
government as the instrument whereby the minority gov- 
erns the majority. 

The changing pattern of American life has been well 
documented by sociologists, but state government has 
largely ignored these changes. According to the United 
States Census, the urban population in this country has 
grown from three percent in 1790 to 63 percent in 1950. 
More than one-quarter of the American people now I've in 
the twelve largest metropolitan areas. The last census in- 
dicated the following population divisions: 15 per cent 
rural farm populations; 14 per cent rural non-farm; 7 per 
cent village; 39 per cent cities between 2,500 and 1,000,000; 
25 per cent cities over 1,000,000. Certainly rural-domi- 
nated governments do not reflect the new America. The 
problem is most acute in states with large and expanding 
industrial populations. Legislative apportionment and ade- 
quate treatment of metropolitan areas have been ignored 
by most states, resulting in the loss of popular support in 
the cities. 
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The apportionment of the seats in the average state leg- 
islature is notoriously behind the changing population pat- 
tern. A few well-known examples will illustrate the situa- 
tion. The city of Chicago contains fifty-one per cent of the 
total population of Illinois and yet selects only seventeen 
per cent of the legislative seats. Cleveland represents six- 
teen per cent of the population of Ohio and only seven per 
cent of the legislative seats. This year the Kansas legisla- 
ture made a token legislative reapportionment, the first 
change of any consequence in over 40 years. Pricr to the 
change, Johnson County had sixty-three times as many 
people as Greeley County and yet both had only one repre- 
sentative. One could cite similar examples for almost 
every state in the union. 

Why have the legislatures failed to reapportion the seats? 
The answer is clear: the rural areas fear the loss of power 
to the cities. They are afraid of what the city representa- 
tives might do in the fields of taxation, regulation of mu- 
nicipal affairs, highway construction, aid to local educa- 
tion, school consolidation, and other issues. In all fairness, 
it must be said that few urban legislators have given indi- 
cation that the cities would consider rural problems and 
interests with a sympathetic and understanding attitude. 
The result has been a rural-urban split in almost every 
state. 

In assessing the possibilities for improvement of appor- 
tionment, one must remember that in most states the trump 
cards are held by the rural representatives. The usual 
method of reapportionment is for the legislature to pass 
reapportionment statutes. With large and well-organized 
rural majorities all over the land, such legislation has not 
been and is not likely to be passed. Only in a few cases 
have rural representatives been willing to legislate them- 
selves out of power. Only in those states possessing the 
initiative and referendum is there any opportunity of de- 
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touring around the legislative roadblocks thrown up by 
the farm representatives. Unable to break down or de- 
tour around these roadblocks, the city residents have been 
forced to seek comfort and assistance from the national 
government where their problems receive a more sympa- 
thetic hearing. 

A result of this problem of reapportionment has been 
the creation of an almost permanent split within the state 
government between the governor and the legislature. 
Although the legislature represents the rural population 
because of outdated apportionment of seats, the governor, 
being elected from the state at large, represents the urban 
voters more than the rural ones. The Democratic Party, 
whose center of strength usually lies in the cities, has 
elected governors in many states usually associated with 
the Republican Party—Kansas, Maine, Vermont, and Min- 
nesota are examples. However, Democrats have not been 
able to make similar gains in legislatures of such states. 
The conflict of interest thus created often leads to confusion 
and inactivity. 

The relationship between the state government and the 
governments of metropolitan areas is a difficult one in most 
states, especially in the light of the rural-dominated legis- 
lature. Under our constitutional system, city government 
is a creature of the state legislature; hence the legislature 
has absolute control over the organization, powers, and 
financing of city government. Cities must depend on state 
action before they can improve their situations, but they 
usually find an unfavorable political climate in the state 
legislature. The home rule movement, which once held 
so much promise for the betterment of city government, 
has become entangled in the rural-urban political conflict 
and has not realized the expectations of its supporters. 

The problem is complicated by the tremendous expan- 
sion of suburban living in recent decades. Not only is there 
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a problem concerning the organization of the central city 
government itself; there are problems involving the sep- 
arate suburbs, many of which are in different states from 
the mother city. To state the case mildly, most large 
metropolitan areas are disorganized and confused. In the 
Chicago area, for example, there are over 350 separate and 
distinct law enforcement agencies; and the situation is not 
much different in other large metropolitan areas. Sew- 
age, streets, water, education and other services of city 
governments are in similar states of confusion. In some 
cases there is no will to co-operate, and thus the suburbs 
and parent-city continue at odds over the responsibility 
and financing of basic services. In most cases, however, 
there is the will to co-operate, but city charters granted by 
the state legislature do not permit consolidation and co- 
operation. A few statutes have been passed enabling some 
reorganization of large metropolitan areas, but such stat- 
utes are much too few and much too hard to obtain. 

Too many units of government for efficient operation is 
a condition that is not limited to large metropolitan areas. 
The overabundance of governmental units is a basic weak- 
ness of state government over the country. Few citizens 
stop to realize the large number of governments under 
which they live and which they support with their taxes. 
In the continental United States there are 102,358 different 
units, divided as follows: 50,453 school districts, 17,214 
townships, 17,164 municipalities, 3,047 counties, and 
14,423 special governmental districts. The possibilities 
for consolidation and co-operation would seem to be end- 
less. In Kansas, for example, there are 6,207 separate gov- 
ernmental units operating under the general supervision 
of the state legislature: 3,142 school districts, 1,540 town- 
ships, 809 special districts, 610 municipalities, and 105 
counties. Elimination of many of these, especially among 
the school districts, townships, and special districts, would 
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reduce the expense of government and improve the quality 
of services. 

To summarize, if the states are to become an effective 
part of American government of the future, they must find 
solutions to several very serious problems. First, the states 
must find ways of working co-operatively with other units 
of government, especially with the national government 
and the governments of metropolitan areas. Second, the 
states must find ways to rebuild public confidence in their 
ability to meet the needs of the people. The record of 
many state governments in adequately handling traditiona! 
functions and meeting new and challenging situations is 
very poor. As a result of this record, the public has lost 
confidence in the ability of the states to govern effectively. 
This confidence must be rebuilt if the states are to main- 
tain their position of importance in American government. 
Third, most states, Kansas included, will be unable to 
meet their obligations effectively unless thev undertake 
extensive constitutional and administrative reorganization. 
Although the movement toward state administrative re- 
organization has made significant progress in the last two 
or three decades, there is still much to be done before the 
states become effective instruments of administration. 
Constitutional reorganization, unfortunately, has made 
little headway in most states. Since constitutional changes 
are often necessary before administrative improvements 
can be made, progress has been stymied. 

In the final analysis, the states are failing to meet the 
needs of their people and therefore losing ground to the 
national government. Often the states will not act, and 
often the states cannot act. Perhaps Elihu Root foresaw 
the difficulty over forty years ago when he said, “If the 
powers of the states are to be preserved and their authority 
is to be continued, the states must exercise their powers. 
The only way to maintain the powers of government is to 
govern.” 


looking forward .. . 


ITH the first issue of ‘THE Mipwest QuarTeRLy behind them, 

the editors must perforce concern themselves with future 
numbers. Editing and publishing is a continuing process, and even 
before this issue was ready to go to the printers, plans for subse- 
quent numbers were already well advanced. Fortunately the edi- 
tors have received substantial co-operation and promises of more, 
with the result that the immediate future of this journal, in so far 
as material is concerned, seems assured. 

At the outset it has been necessary for the editors to seek rather 
widely for articles, but this seeking has served in a measure to prime 
the pump. That is to say that interest in this publication has ex- 
panded beyond the initial hopes of its editors; interest in this journal, 
not only on this campus but far beyond it, has developed to such 
an extent that a list of prospective articles might run as high as 
twenty titles. Some of these sprang full-blown from the editorial 
imagination, but an encouraging number have appeared as a result 
of the interest referred to just above. Illustrative of this is the fact 
that before the six articles appearing in this issue were in final form, 
manuscripts for subsequent issues were already being submitted 
for consideration. 

Among the articles scheduled for appearance in the January, 1960, 
issue of THE Mipwest QuarTERLY (Volume I, Number 2) are an 
analysis of Mark Twain’s Western years, an appraisal of Canadian- 
American relations by a former president of the Canadian Bar 
Association, and a critical view of extracurricular activities peculiar 
to American college campuses by a university president. Other 
articles on hand or on order include a discussion of the role of fine 
arts in general education, a defense of inter-collegiate football, an 
examination of the problems of juvenile delinquency, and a whole 
sheaf of articles appropriate to a presidential election year, some 
by practicing political scientists, others by practicing politicians. 

While the editors do not contemplate book reviews as a regular 
feature of the journal, they have commissioned a series of reviews 
of the best-selling novel, The Ugly American. These reviewers 
include a missionary teacher to South America, a Jordanian student 
pursuing advanced work at this college, and three college professors 
whose combined overseas experiences circle the earth several times. 

Since manuscripts and suggestions for articles have already been 
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submitted to the editors, they are confident that this process will 
continue. Certainly, the door is open. The editors confidently 
expect to reach the point at which their major problem will be 
examining manuscripts submitted and their hardest work the se- 
lection of the best of them for appearance in this journal. Its pages 
will undoubtedly contain frequent contributions by members of 
the faculty of this college, but, as this first issue clearly indicates, 
there will always be room for suitable contributions from beyond 
this campus. Nor is membership in the academic guild a sine qua 
non for publication here, as the contents of future issues will clearly 
demonstrate. 
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